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H  'fhe  most  DISCRIMINATING 

>  .  i 

Symphony  artists  INSIST  on 
cymbals  distinguished  by  the 
AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  trademark... 


UiCyjf 

AVEDIS 

ZILDJIAN  CO. 

GENUINE  v** 
MADE  IN  USA 


Symphony  men  know 
that  this  famous 
AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 
trademark  is  — 

Their  protection 
against  inferior 
imitations  .  .  . 

Their  assurance  of 
cymbals  made  by 
ZILDJIANS  and 
their  300  year  old 
process,  in  the 
ONLY  ZILDJIAN 
FACTORY  IN  THE 
WORLD  .  .  . 

Their  guarantee  of 
quality,  tone  and 
resonance  beyond 
compare. 


CHARLES  SMITH  and  HAROLD  THOMPSON 
of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  with  AvecJis 
Zildjion  at  the  Zildjian  factory  in  North  Quincy, 
Mass. -the  ONLY  ZILDJIAN  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Avedis  ZILDJIAN  Company  •  30  FAVFTTE  street  •  north  OUITK  V  VA^S  USA 
CYvBAi  Draftsmen  since  1623  .  it  has  IOnG  BEEN  a  fine  art  with  us  \ 

Agenfi  in  principal  Citiei  throughoul  iBc  WORID 
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The  Choral  Polio 

Waht  A.  Rodby 
Choral  Music  Director 
Joliat  Township  High  School 
Joliat,  Illinois 


The  Band  Stand 

Arthur  t.  WiUmmt,  A.  B.  A. 
Diractor  of  Bands 
Oborlin  Collaga 
Oborlin,  Ohio 


Clinical  Editors 


Percuuion 


Brass 

B.  N.  Wolhar 
Diractor  of  Music 
Gaffnay  High  School 
Gaffnay,  South  Carolina 


String  Clearing  House 


Band  Forum 
OaaW  L  Atortiao,  A.  B.  A. 
Diraetor  of  Bands 
Indiana  Univarsity 
Bloomington,  indiana 


Or.  John  f  nul  ionaa 

Consarvatory  of  Music 
221 Broad  Straat 
Aibany,  Ga. 


Audio-Visual  Aids 


Rohart  F.  Fraafond 
Halil  High  School 
La  Masa,  California 
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They  Are  Making  America  Musical . 

fritt  Bramble,  Director  el  Bonds 
Glanwoed  Sprinyi  High  Setoel.  Colorado 

She  Organized  a  Grade  School  Orchestra 

By  Otto  Stele,  Uetle  Merebaet 
Pnoaaix,  Arhoea 

School  Community  Relation . 

By  Mormae  Merrlfleld,  Seperyltor  Music 
Crispns  Attucks  H.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Sounds  In  Rhythm . 

By  Amanda  0.  Bacon,  Instructor 
Mlnnoapolls,  Mlnnasoto 

The  Band  Stand  ....  (C.B.D.N.A.  Page).. 
Only  Dead  People  Sing  Madrigals . 

By  Donald  H.  Bubo,  Director  of  Vocal  Music 
Itfcoca  Cofloyo,  Ithaca,  Mew  York 

Teen-Agers  Section  . 

School  Music  News . 

Baton  Twirling  Section . 

Classified  Advertising  . , . 


Tbo  Choral  Folio:  by  WaHer  A.  Rodby . 

Foreussloa:  by  Joke  Raul  Jonas . 

Tho  Clorlnot  Coroor:  by  David  Kaplan . 

Tho  Solo  Brass:  by  B.  H.  Walker . 

Tho  School  Spriny  Cloaring  Houso:  by  Anynlo  La  Mariano . 

Bond  Forum:  by  Danlof  1.  Uartleo . 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Tooehins  Music:  by  Robert  F.  Freelaed. 

Year  Fluto  Quostions:  by  Rax  Elton  fair . 

Froyrosslvo  Foroats  Fmfroms:  by  Orvis  J.  Staooan . 

Doublo  Road  Clossroom:  by  Bob  Oryon . . 
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Tho  clinical  sditors  In  Tho  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  am  all  rscognizsd  authorltias  in 
the  fisid  of  Music  Education.  Each  parson  is  highly  qualified  os  on  odiudicotor,  lecturer, 
clinician,  and  conductor.  Directors  and  officers  of  various  district,  state,  and  national 
associations  who  desire  their  services  ora  encouraged  to  write  direct  to  each  columnist 
for  information  regarding  available  dotes  and  fees.  * 


The  Clarinet  Corner 

David  Kaplan 
Director  of  Music 
Reynolds  Community 
High  School 
Reynolds,  Illinois 


Oboe,  Bassoon 

Bob  Organ 
Woodwind  Studio 
1512  Stout  St. 
Danvar  2,  Colorado 


^They  Are  Making 

America  Musicar 


WOOD  CLARINET 

•  Easy  to  play 

•  Qilek  la  ratpeata 
a  Eraeisloa  (aaad 

Evan  "pros"  or#  surpritad  to 
find  such  swaat,  mallow  tona 
.  .  .  such  sporlilin9  parform- 
onca  in  o  htgiititf's  clori- 
nat.  Basidas,  it's  fittad  with 
o  WHITEHALL  mouthpiaca 
for  utmost  playin9  aosa  and 
lip  comforti 


Alto  Iff 

WHireHAU 

Trombono 

Trumpot 

Sat 

Flufo 

Oboo 

a/cce/o 

Mor/mbe 

AT  YOUR 

DeALCR 


Th*  King 
David  Baton 

It  ta  flyftt  .  .  . 
yao  COB  caarfact  far 
baart  wHboat  tirinfl 

Its  axclusiva  microm- 
atar-axoct  tapar  bal- 
onca  mokas  It  plaos- 
ont  to  hold  and  wova 
.  .  .  Implrlng  to  load 
withi  And  Its  straight 
groin  moplo  construc¬ 
tion  WON'T  WAUf 
.  .  .  sorvos  loagorl 


RinntnOnoM 

LEADER  BATON 

.  .  .  now  ^tlobla  In  20  populor 
sfylat  to  nt  your  tosta  and  grip 
.  .  .  only  Me  to  $I.X  aoch  ... 
AT  YOUfc  DEALH. 

David  Wnxiar  A  Co. 
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Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“I  am  enclosing  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  $18.00  fo  18  subscriptions 
to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  We  are 
planning  to  use  the  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  this  year  as  a  text  book.  Regu¬ 
lar  lessons  will  be  studied.” 

LouU  Friedman 
AuRuata,  Georgia 


“Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars, 
for  which  please  send  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  for  one  year  to  Miss 
Beverly  Tarrach,  834  18th  St,  Mer¬ 
ced,  Cal. 

You  might  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  this  subscription  was  won 
by  Beverly  as  a  prize  in  a  contest  to 
select  a  cover  for  our  annual  summer 
school  bulletin.  Beverly  designed  the 
best  cover,  and  thereby  won  the  sub¬ 
scription. 

Richard  B.  Lawia 
Dir.  Inat.  Muaic 
Marcadf  California 


“Enclosed  please  find  five  dollars 
for  three  years  subscription  to  the 
fine  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine. 
I  have  enjoyed  every  copy  thus  far, 
and  as  you  can  tell  by  this  remit¬ 
tance,  I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single 
issue  of  the  magazine  for  the  next 
three  years.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
my  father,  Lumir  C.  Havlicek,  of 
Crete,  Nebraska,  has  every  issue  of 
the  magazine  since  you  first  started 
to  publish  it  back  in  the  thirties,  I 
believe. 

We  will  soon  have  a  magazine  sale 
in  our  school,  and  I  am  asking  all 
band  members  to  subscribe  to  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Since  I  am  the 
principal  in  our  school,  I  will  also 
have  a  copy  in  the  library.  The  band 
members  enjoy  the  Teen-Age  section 
very  much.” 

ByroB  A.  Havlicek 
Dorcheettfa  Nebraska 


“You  are  doing  a  splendid  job  with 
the  magazine.  I  feel  that  you  are 
probably  the  only  periodical  which 
is  aware  of  just  about  everything 
new  that  is  going  on  that  should 
interest  the  instrumental  teacher.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  your 
recent  articles  on  TV.” 

Donald  I.  ShetUr 
Ann  Arbor,  Miefaisan 

a  *  a 

“I  should  like  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  very  fine  job  you  are  doing  as 
Publisher  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  It  was  with  a  great  amount  of 
interest  that  I  watched  it  take  on 
“New  life,”  and  an  up  to  date  pur¬ 
poseful  meaning  to  the  students  as 
well  as  the  directors.” 

Rob«ft  M.  B«rr 
Colombus,  G«orgM 


dothey  say,  about 
Trrasury  yf  ^ales  • 

“‘The  TREASURY  OF  SCALES  it  the  moit  comprehensive  collec- 
tion  of  its  kind  in  eaistence  .  .  .  reflects  a  studied  and  experienced 
insizht  into  the  practical  problems  confronting  all  players.” 

LEONARD  V.  MERETTA 

Director  of  Bands 

Western  Michigan  College  of  Education 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


“The  TREASURY  OF  SCALES  by  Leonard  B.  Smith  ...  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  field  of  instrumental  instruction.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  vital  topic  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  manner.” 

MERTON  UTGAARD 

Director  of  Bands 
University  of  South  Dakota 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota 


/ 


”...  a  treasure  for  school  musicians  and  teachers.  A  way  to  solve 
intonation  difficulties,  teach  fundamental  theory,  advance  musicianship 
that  is  found  in  one  small  nutshell  package  .  .  .  indeed  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise  and  widespread  use.”  ROBERT  E  HOLLAND 

Director  of  Bands 
Abilene  Christian  College 
Abilene,  Texas 


/ 


“TREASURY  OF  SCALES  affords  the  instrumentalist  an  approach 
to  the  development  of  the  musicianship  found  only  in  the  finest  bands. 
It  is  unique  in  that  it  challenges  the  student  from  the  beginning  to 
the  most  advanced  stages  of  performance.” 

RUSSELL  B.  CHRISTIAN 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
John  Harris  High  School 
■■  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


RANDI  AND 

BANDLAND,  INCORPORATED 
407  Fox  Building,  Detroit  1,  Michigan 
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Neu>$  From  The  Industry 


DeMoulin  Develops  New 

Orchestra  Uniforms 


Shown  here  are  one  of  two  sets  of 
garments  that  were  worked  out  in 
collaboration  with  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  orchestra  uniforms  of  the 
M.E.N.C.  They  have  been  chosen 
from  a  number  of  different  ideas  as 
best  meeting  the  needs  of  the  string 
instrument  player,  both  from  the 


New  Hamilton  Orchestro 
Stand  Base  Very  Sturdy 


Pedler  Producing  an 

Ebonite  Bass  Clarinet 


Krauth  and  Benninghofen,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Hamilton  Orchestra 
Stands  have  recently  introduced  a 
new  Projection-Welded  base. 

This  new  type  base  is  now  supplied 
exclusively  on  Hamiliton  Orchestra 
Stands  S12,  $27.  $29,  and  $30. 

According  to  Krauth  &  Benning¬ 
hofen  this  exclusive  Projection- 
Welded  process  makes  the  famous 
Hamilton  Orchestra  Stands  not  only 
stronger  but  longer  lasting,  as  well 
as,  eliminating  any  weld  marks. 

This  cut  away  view  shows  the 
Weld-Sleeve,  which  is  turned  from 
solid  bar  stock.  This  sleeve  is  then, 
counter  bored  to  receive  the  turn 
down  edge  of  the  drawn  top.  Also 
the  Weld-Sleeve  is  Projection- 
Welded  at  the  opposite  end  to  the 
Weld-Plate,  which  is  then  Projection- 
Welded  to  the  base,  thus  forming  a 
strong  box-like  construction. 

A  special  illustrated  circular  giving 
an  explicit  description  of  this  new 
construction  is  available  from  Krauth 
&  Benninghofen,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  An 
S.  M.  mention  would  be  nice. 


The  only  company  now  offering 
such  an  instrument.  The  Pedler  Com¬ 
pany  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  fine  quality  bass  clarinet  in 
ebonite. 

A  pioneer  in  the  production  of 
American  bass  clarinets.  The  Pedler 
Company  describes  this  ebonite  in¬ 
strument  as  possessing  remarkable 
scale  accuracy  and  intonation,  plus 
responsive  action  and  exceptional 
tone  volume  .  .  .  with  quality  work¬ 
manship  throughout. 

The  Pedler  ebonite  bass  clarinet 
retails  for  $495  with  quality  plush- 
lined  case.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  by  visiting  your  Pedler 
dealer,  or  writing  the  manufacturer 
direct. 


standpoint  of  appearance  and  utility. 
The  coats  and  jackets  are  cut  with 
wider  backs  than  is  customary  in 
(Turn  to  Page  27) 


Linton  Offers  New 

High  School  Oboe 
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Jack  Linton  is  mighty  proud  of 
his  new  HS  Oboe  and  for  go^  reason 
too.  Aware  of  the  increasing  demand 
for  a  full  conservatory  plateaux  sys¬ 
tem  Oboe  in  many  musical  organi¬ 
zations,  Mr.  Linton  and  his  team  of 


Getien  Announces  New 

Models  for  Brasses 


Norwood  Awarded 
Adjuster  Patent  on 

Orchestra  Stands 


The  Getzen  Company,  Elkhom, 
Wisconsin,  has  just  announced  new 
models  in  trumpets,  comets  and  trom¬ 
bones  with  many  added  features. 

One  of  the  new  features  is  a  “Tone 
Balanced’’  construction,  an  exclusive 
Getzen  development,  that  provides 
uniformity  and  even-tempering 
throuhgout  the  instrument,  and  which 
is  evidenced  by  a  richer,  more  bril¬ 
liant  tone.  The  instruments  also  have 
a  “three  toned’’  finish  of  striking 
beauty.  The  new  trombone  is  pictured 
here. 

Rugged  construction  is  character¬ 
istic  in  the  new  Getzen  brasses  as  in 
the  previous  models.  They  have  new 
bracings  that  assure  greatest  possible 
rigidity  and  reinforcing  guards 
(Turn  to  Page  27) 


Patent  Number  142,485  has  been 
awarded  The  Norwood  Co.,  Morton 
Grove,  Ill.,  for  their  new  SPEED-O- 
JUST  DESK  ADJUSTER  used  on 
orchestra  stands. 

This  exclusive  adjuster  design  does 
away  entirely  with  slipping.  The 
desired  desk  level  is  achieved  simply 
by  lifting  the  desk  slightly  and  drop¬ 
ping  it  into  the  proper  groove  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing. 
There  are  7  positions,  ranging  from 
vertical  to  horizontal. 

According  to  Charles  Geib,  Nor¬ 
wood  president,  the  SPEEa3-0-JUST 
ADJUSTEIR  has  helped  more  than 
any  other  feature  in  making  the 
(Turn  to  Page  27) 


woodwind  craftsmen  at  the  Linton 
plant  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  have  suc- 
(Tum  to  Page  35) 
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Hard  work  plus  lots  of  fun  is  what  built  this  wondurful  Lowur  Miami  School  Orchostro  at  Miami,  Arixona.  Now  that  tho  •Umontary 
strin9  program  is  ostablishod,  o  succouful  high  school  program  is  inavitabU. 
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in  the  Miami  Schools  is  thrilling  be¬ 
cause  they  really  want  to  learn.”  But 
of  course  we  all  know  that  there  is 
much  more  to  it  than  just  wanting  to 
learn  to  play.  There  has  to  be  some¬ 
one  with  the'ability  and  technique  to 
develop  those  interests  and  direct 
them  toward  a  chosen  goal.  There  are 
seventy-five  students  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  instrumental  music  work 
in  the  Bullion  Plaza  ‘School,  and 
fifty  students  are  in  the  orchestra  be¬ 
sides  piano  students.  There  are  one 
hundred  students  taking  instrumen¬ 
tal  music  work  at  the  Lower  Miami 
School,  and  seventy  students  are  in 
the  orchestra  besides  piano  students. 

Children  are  not  afraid  of  work 
when  they  sense  a  challenge,  and 
even  though  learning  is  tough  work 
the  children  like  it,  provided  it  is 
important  to  them.  In  early  training 
we  work  for  skill  just  as  athletes  do, 
and  when  the  children  realize  they 
have  to  acquire  some  skill  before  it  is 
fun,  they  really  work.  Mrs.  Beelar 
says  that  when  she  is  actually  having 
fun  in  teaching,  it  is  refiected  in  the 
students,  and  everyone  has  fun  work¬ 
ing  together.  All  orchestra  rehearsals 
(Turn  to  Page  12) 


group.  She  has  many  fine  theories 
based  upon  her  own  experience  in  the 
difficult  task  of  successfully  teaching 
music  to  children.  One  thing  that  she 
very  strongly  encourages  is  that  each 
child  own  his  or  her  own  instrument 
because  a  child  will  take  more  pride 
in  the  instrument,  better  care  of  the 
instrument,  will  practice  oftener, 
work  harder,  and  a  child’s  overall 
enthusiasm  will  be  greater.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  school  owned  instru¬ 
ment  is  played  by  anyone  and  every¬ 
one,  and  receives  a  general  type  of 
care  that  is  not  the  personal  loved 
attention  a  proud  individual  owner 
gives  it.  Thus  the  student  is  handi¬ 
capped  before  even  beginning,  and  be¬ 
comes  easily  discouraged.  Mrs.  Beelar 
began  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
building  parental  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  was  successful  enough  to  the 
point  that  parents  were  glad  to  buy 
their  children  an  instrument  and 
music,  and  parental  groups  made  new 
uniforms  and  fancy  music  stands  for 
the  young  school  musicians,  thus 
helping  her  to  glamorize  the  school 
orchestra  without  cost  to  the  school. 

Mrs.  Beelar  says,  “Teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  musical  instruments  here 


Most  instrumental  music  teachers 
connected  with  the  public  schools, 
who  are  successful,  or  otherwise,  are 
men,  but  our  instrumental  music 
teacher  is  a  woman  and  a  very  good 
one  too. 

Many  people  come  to  reside  in  this 
choice  climate  of  Arizona  for  reasons 
of  health,  and  Margaret  Beelar  came 
to  Arizona  because  of  health.  She  had 
arthritis  so  badly  in  her  hands  that 
she  was  somewhat  handicaped  in 
playing  the  piano.  At  the  time  this 
condition  developed  she  was  living  in 
Indiana  and  was  advised  to  come  to 
Arizona  in  1945.  Unlike  many  who 
remain  here  to  rest,  she  obtained  a 
position  as  instrumental  music  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  elementary  schools  of 
Miami,  Arizona,  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  working  a  schedule  to  train  aspir¬ 
ing  young  musicians  that  would  have 
stopped  many  a  completely  well  per¬ 
son. 

The  sincere  enthusiasm  that  Mrs. 
Beelar  had  for  every  phase  of  music, 
especially  string  music,  was  so  con¬ 
tagious  that  soon  every  child  who 
came  into  contact  with  her  orchestra 
caught  “The  bug”  and  began  to  work 
very  hard  to  be  one  of  the  orchestra 
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Our  Music  Department  Promotes 


SCHOOL 

COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS 


By  Norman  Merrifield 


Last  year  I  heard  a  couple  of  music 
teachers  complain  that  they  could  not 
get  opportunities  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions  to  perform.  Could  not  get  pro¬ 
grams!!!  They  trained  theii  groups, 
taught  good  music,  and  were  well  bal¬ 
anced.  One  of  those  teachers,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  know,  is  a  good  musician 
and  has  a  fine  organization.  After 
doing  such  wonderful  teaching,  there 
was  a  distinct  let  down  because  he 
had  so  few  programs  on  which  to  per¬ 
form.  Oh  yes,  he  could  and  did  per¬ 
form  for  his  school.  However,  those 
occasions  did  not  keep  the  group  busy 
nine  months  so  the  morale  suffered, 
particularly  when  there  was  a  long 
interval  between  programs. 

The  writer  had  the  opposite  ex¬ 
perience.  That  same  year,  I  com- 


Vocal  ansambUs  ara  vary  popular 
at  Critpus  AHuckt  Hi9h  School. 
Nota  tha  uniforms  of  this  axcallant 
boys'  9roup.  Mr.  Marrifiald,  thair 
diractor,  is  of  tha  piano. 


plained  to  my  principal  about  the 
amount  of  extra  class  activities  that 
had  been  scheduled  for  the  music  de¬ 
partment.  In  fact,  my  associates  were 
beginning  to  have  a  certain  look  in 
their  eyes  whenever  I  approached.  I, 
too,  finished  the  year  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  promptly  took  a  two  weeks 
fishing  trip  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  ten¬ 
sion. 

Our  high  school  music  department, 
at  that  time,  numbered  700  pupils  in 
a  2000  student  school.  This  school  is 
one  of  seven  public  high  schools  in 
Indianapolis.  We  had  four  full  time 
music  teachers  and  one  teacher  who 
taught  half  day  in  the  junior  highs 
and  came  to  us  daily  for  one  half  day. 
All  our  music  work  is  elective  and  all 
classes  meet  daily  for  a  forty-five 
minute  period  over  an  eight  period 
day.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  that  num¬ 
ber  of  students  and,  with  that  amount 
of  teaching,  the  school  itself  could 
not  absorb  the  number  of  programs 
those  classes  could  perform.  It  was 
more  than  obvious  that  continued 
teaching  without  some  display  would 
make  a  deadening  routine.  It  soon 
causes  a  loss  of  interest  even  though 
singing  and  playing  in  class  is  always 
interesting.  Performing  for  others, 
particularly  outside  the  classroom,  is 
not  only  better,  but  adds  a  zest  few 
students  can  resist. 

Many  teachers  that  have  their 
classes  suffer  from  “mid-semester 
lag,”  “spring  fever,”  non-individual 
practice,  and  recurrent  minor  disci¬ 
pline  problems,  suddenly  find  a  group 


Horo  It  tho  •99rottivo  music  faculty 
of  tho  Critput  Attucki  Hi9h  School, 
(standin9  loft  to  r!9ht)  L«  Vorno 
Nowtomo,  Marlon  Burch,  Dorit 
Faulknar,  Rutsall  Brown,  and  (saatad 
at  piano)  Norman  Marrifiald,  au¬ 
thor  of  this  articla. 


“perking  UP”  for  an  approaching 
PTA  or  holiday  program.  There  is 
always  more  after  school  rehearsals 
on  solos  and  individual  parts.  Even 
teachers  use  their  available  libraries 
more  for  good  program  fillers.  New 
numbers  are  always  necessary  and 
should  have  a  major  part  on  any  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  there  is  much  good 
music  collecting  dust  in  our  libraries 
that  should  be  used.  I  know.  I  have 
a  symphony  that  took  me  four  years 
of  spare  time  to  write  and  after  ten 
years  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  note  of  it 
played. 

But  let’s  get  back  to  extra  class  ac¬ 
tivities  and  programs  and  music.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  we  have  accepted 
invitations  to  perform  for  schools, 
clubs,  athletic  events,  civic  program^ 
churches  and  events  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  received  the  stimuli  of  an  in¬ 
terested  audience.  Using  public  school 
students  primarily  for  the  sheer  en¬ 
tertainment  of  others  outside  the 
building  is  out.  There  are  plenty  of 
professional  groups  that  can  do  that 
and  do  it  much  better.  Our  students 
perform  only  if  they  gain  experiences 
through  meeting  people,  visiting 
places,  groups  and  organizations  that 
will  contribute  educationally  in  some 
way  to  the  students.  The  pupils’  mu¬ 
sical  contribution  must  be  balanced 
by  some  educational  benefits  on  the 
part  of  the  group  for  which  they  per¬ 
form.  Except  for  transportation,  we 
never  charge  a  cent.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  here  that  our  cam¬ 
paign  for  choir  robes  and  band  uni¬ 
forms  became  a  community  responsi¬ 
bility  that  was  accepted  without  com¬ 
plaint. 

During  this  particular  school  year, 
there  were  107  extra  class  activities. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  par¬ 
ticipating  groups: 

Boys  Octet . . . 28  engagements 

A  Cappella  Choir . 19  engagements 

Soloists  . 15  engagements 

Girls  Concert  Club....l0  engagements 

Band  . . .  9  engagements 

Orchestra  .  9  engagements 

Miscellaneous  . 17  engagements 

Included  in  the  above  were: 
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Mr.  Norman  L  Morrifiold,  hoad  of  tha  Music  Dopartmant,  at  tha  Crispus  Attucks  Hiqh  School  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana  can  ba 
justly  proud  ot  his  wondarful  music  dapartmant.  Tha  top  photo  shows  his  fina  uniformad  concart  band.  Tha  lowar  photo  it 

ot  his  outstanding  A-capalla  Choir. 


24  Inter-school  programs  carried  a  greater  share  of  the  work.  the  vocal  teachers  haVe  almost  three-  i 

11  Churches  However,  during  the  past  two  years  fourths  of  the  programs  and  due  to  | 

5  Elementary  and  junior  high  schools  we  have  been  encouraging  the  forma-  the  fact  that  some  programs  require 

4  Colleges  tion  of  small  string  and  wind  ensem-  the  help  of  two  teachers,  the  instru- 

4  Other  high  schools  bles  as  well  as  instrumental  soloists.  mental  teachers  assist  with  the  vocal 

2  Hospitals  The  small  instrumental  ensembles  programs  whenever  needed.  In  fact, 

2  Y.M.C.A.  are  not  as  yet  too  popular  but  they  every  teacher  in  the  department  has 

1  Y.W.C.A.  do  have  a  distinct  place  in  our  school  taught  both  vocal  and  instrumental  I 

1  Army  camp  music  scheme  and  undoubtedly  will  work  for  at  least  one  year  sometime 

1  Penal  institution  be  accepted  by  our  listeners.  How-  during  their  teaching  career  at  this  i 

Six  of  the  above  programs  were  out  ever,  in  many  schools  the  wind  en-  school.  This  can  best  be  appreciated  j 

of  town.  While  frequent  long  trips  are  sembles  are  outstanding  groups  and  by  those  who  have  witnessed  “dif- 

discouraged,  once  each  year,  each  several  schools  nearby  have  fine  ferences  of  opinion”  between  vocal  j 

group  is  encouraged  to  do  a  “field  string  trios  and  quartets.  and  instrumental  teachers.  A  year’s  * 

trip”  when  weather  conditions  are  The  average  engagement  took  about  experience  s^ms  to  give  each  a  bet-  ' 

not  likely  to  prove  hazardous.  The  90  minutes  and  came  (of  all  times)  ter  appreciation  of  problems  existing  > 

longest  trip  was  about  100  miles.  on  Sunday  afternoon.  December  and  in  each  tjrpe  of  classroom. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  most  of  May  are  the  months  of  greatest  ac-  The  following  month’s  activities  is 

this  work  was  done  by  vocal  groups'  tivity.  The  teachers  average  about  25  typical: 

which  meant  that  the  vocal  teachers  programs  a  year.  However,  because  (Turn  to  Page  35) 
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This  ouHtanding  Accordion  and  wind  instrumont  9roup  it  from  tho  Queontboro  Instituto  of  Mutic,  Flushing,  Now  York.  Tho  inttrumonta- 
tion  of  32  accordions,  4  clarinafs,  3  saxophonat  and  2  comoH,  produce  soma  infaratfing  and  naw  affaeft. 


Accordion  Article  No.  3 


Music  Is  A  Series  Of 


Sounds  in  rhythm 


ida  oZ). 


Tfeird  Article 


This  is  my  pet  definition  of  Music. 
Surprise?  Read  it  again.  Could  that 
statement  be  true?  Imagine  the  drive 
shaft  of  a  large  locomotive,  the  win¬ 
dow  wiper  on  a  car,  dripping  of  rain. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  engine  as  an 
object  to  hurry  you  to  your  destina¬ 
tion  or  rain  as  something  to  ruin  your 
clothing,  listen  to  what  they  say — all 
of  these  have  a  very  distinct  rhythm, 
if  you  pause  to  enjoy  them. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had 
music  about  me  all  my  life,  but  until 
my  visit  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  no  one  had  told  me  that 
music  was  anything  more  than  a 
pretty  tune  to  be  sung  or  played.  Of 
all  the  exhibits  I  saw  that  day,  there 
is  only  one  that  I  remember.  That,  I 
just  happened  upon  when  I  went  thru 
the  wrong  door.  This  was  not  another 
exhibit  room  but  a  small  viewing 
balcony  of  the  Institute’s  power  plant. 
This  picture  I  saw  changed  my  whole 
conception  of  music.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  realized  rhythm  was  a  part  of 
music  and  music  was  a  part  of  every¬ 
thing  in  life.  The  whole  place — room 
and  engine — was  in  chrome  and  white. 
The  maintenance  men,  in  all  white 
coveralls,  seemed  like  a  counter  mel¬ 
ody  woven  thru  a  forte  movement 
that  was  the  rhythmic  throbbing  of 
the  engines.  Music  seemed  every¬ 


where.  I  cannot  recall  one  other  ex¬ 
hibit  that  I  saw  that  day,  but  when¬ 
ever  I  hear  the  name  “Carnegie,”  I 
can  see  that  room,  hear  the  rhythmic 
hum  of  those  engines  again.  I  didn’t 
dare  tell  anyone  of  this  discovery  and 
kept  it  as  a  very  carefully  guarded 
secret  until  many  years  later  I  saw  a 
Fred  Astaire  movie.  The  name  and 
details  of  the  story  have  slipped  my 
mind.  It  was  a  group  of  stage  folk 
going  to  (or  coming  from)  Paris.  Fred 
Astaire  finds  the  engine  room  the 
only  place  to  practice  without  an  au¬ 
dience.  He  watches  the  drive  shaft 
plying  back  and  forth,  begins  to  hum, 
taps  out  a  few  steps,  continues  to  tap 
until  he  completes  the  routine.  His 
routine  danced  beside  the  moving 
engine  is  a  beautiful  display  of  rhythm 
between  man  and  machine.  I  decided 
then  that  if  a  person  as  well  known 
as  Fred  Astaire  could  have  the  same 
ideas,  maybe  I  wasn’t  too  far  wrong. 

I  know  that  I  promised  to  start  a 
detailed  description  of  accordion 
classes  with  this  issue.  You  probably 
think  that  I  am  just  rambling?  No, 
I  am  only  prefacing  the  class  routine 
with  my  childhood  experience  for 
several  reasons.  First,  hoping  that  it 
will  help  you  understand  my  “back- 
end-to”  method  of  teaching.  Second,  I 
am  trying  to  tell  you  that  each  young¬ 
ster  has  his  own  interpretation  on  the 
things  he  sees  and  hears.  I  know  if  I 


study  each  new  student  and  discover 
HIS  way  of  thinking,  and  teach  the 
music  HIS  way,  I  find  it  much  easier 
than  trying  to  force  any  one  method 
upon  him.  The  third  reason  for  my 
little  story  is  that  I  think  that  a  music 
(Turn  to  Page  49) 


Cover  Picture 


Music  it  making  a  graatar 
contribution  to  ganaral  educa¬ 
tion  than  avar  batora  at  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  month's  cover 
picture. 

Notice  first  tha  drawings  on 
the  panels  at  tha  back  of  tha 
room.  They  are  of  tha  South 
American  Countries.  Notice  too, 
tho  two  boys  on  tha  left  are 
playing  typical  South  American 
rhythm  instrumonts,  while  the 
boy  in  the  canter  plays  an  auto¬ 
harp  accompaniment.  Tha  little 
lady  is  playing  tha  melody  line 
on  her  violin  as  tha  rest  of  the 
class  sings  the  South  American 
Folk  Song. 

Yes  .  .  .  you  guessed  it  .  .  . 
these  6th  grade  children  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Elementary  School 
in  Los  Angeles  City,  California 
are  using  music  to  study  geogra¬ 
phy. 
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M»r*  it  th*  outtfandinq  DaPauw  Univartity  Concarl  Band,  1952-1953.  Diractor,  Profastor  Franklin  P.  Inglit,  who  it  at  pratant  ba¬ 
ginning  hit  ninth  yaar  of  tarvica  at  DaPauw  Univartity;  Attittant  Director,  Dan  H.  Hanna;  Student  Director,  Jack  Malik.  The 
picture  wat  taken  of  tha  band  on  the  ttaga  of  Maharry  Hall  in  Eatt  Collage,  where  ttudantt  for  the  patt  aighty  yeart  have 

gathered  for  mutical  programt. 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Salary  as  compared  to  other  facul¬ 
ty  members:  12  were  equal,  6 
were  above,  4  were  below, 

VIII.  Duties: 

22  Assistants  Directors,  15  March¬ 
ing  Band,  8  Directors  of  ROTC 
Band,  7  Directors  of  Varsity  Band, 
3  Librarian,  8  Instrumental 
Teaching,  4  Ensembles,  3  Music 
Education  classes,  2  Sectional  re¬ 
hearsals,  2  Women’s  Band,  5 
Copying,  arrangement,  etc.,  1 
Director  of  Orchestra,  1  Manager 
of  Student  Assistants  and  prop¬ 
erty. 

IX.  Other  positions  held  by  the  As¬ 
sistant  Director: 

Positions  Years 

1  2 

1  3 

2  3 

1  3 

3  4 

3  11 

2  14 

1  1 

1  5 

2  3 

5  15% 

2  8 

1  2 

1  3 

2  15 

2  5 

6  — 

X.  Degrees  held  by  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tors:  Bachelor  of  Music  7,  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  10,  Bachelor  of  Science 
5,  Master  of  Music  11,  Master  of 
Arts  3,  Master  of  Science  2,  Master 
of  Education  1. 

XI.  Interested  parts  of  the  Assistant 
Director  job:  9  Conducting,  1  Ad- 

(Turn  the  Page  please) 


a  questionnaire  sent  to  many  of  these 
college  and  university  bands,  and 
gives  some  of  the  ideas,  duties,  etc., 
of  the  Assistant  Conductors.  Perhaps 
this  will  encourage  more  young  men 
to  go  into  this  important  experience 
jobs. 


Qiftloanaha 


I.  There  were  S3  answers  to  the 
Questionnaire. 

22  Questionnaries  were  filled  out  by 
Assistant  Directors. 

25  colleges  had  no  assistant  directors. 
3  colleges  indicated  that  other  facul¬ 
ty  members  helped  out  when 
needed  but  had  no  assistants. 

3  colleges  indicated  that  the  extra 
men  in  their  department  were  not 
assistant  directors  but  regular 
faculty  members  with  special  jobs 
in  music  education. 

II.  30  states  are  represented. 

III.  Average  age  of  Assistant  Direc- 
30.9  (youngest  22,  oldest  44), 

IV.  Years  in  present  position.  Aver¬ 
age: 

2.92  years  (low  1  year;  high  6 
years). 

V.  Rank  in  present  position: 

6  Instructors,  9  Assistants  Profes¬ 
sors,  7  other  arrangements. 

VI.  Full  time  or  Part  time: 

16  hired  full  time;  6  hired  part 
time. 

VII.  Salary: 

Full  time-low  $3,600.00;-high  $6,- 
700.00  Average:  $414.00  per 
month. 

Average  Part  time:  $72.00  per 
month. 

Hire  for  97  on  a  12  month  basic, 
1  on  a  11  month  basic,  2  on  a  10 
month  basic,  12  on  a  month  basic. 


Under  the  leadership  of  Frank, 
Baird,  Associate  Director  of  Bands, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado,  a  Survey  was  made  this 
past  fall  by  the  Assistant  Directors 
of  College  and  University  Bands. 
Since  this  data  should  prove  enlight¬ 
ening  to  all  bandsmen  the  report  is 
printed  in  full: 

“The  increase  is  the  number  of 
performances  and  the  detail  work  for 
college  band  directors  has  created  a 
necessity  for  additional  staff.  Many 
conductors  already  have  assistants 
but  few  have  full-time  men  helping 
in  the  diverse  activities  of  the  present 
day  band.  This  paper  is  the  result  of 


load  Flciara  of  the  Moatfc 


We  salute  this  month  the  DePauw 
University  Concert  Band  of  which 
Mr.  F.  P.  Inglis  is  Director  and  Dan 
H.  Hanna,  Assistant  Director.  Located 
at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  their  most 
recent  program  (December  14,  1952^ 
included  the  following:  Choral  Prel¬ 
ude  “Sleepers,  Awake”  by  J.  S.  Bach; 
Symphonic  Poem  “Psyche  and  Eros” 
by  Cesar  Franck;  Trumpet  solo  “La 
Virgen  de  la  Mazarena  (arr.  Mendez- 
Koff)  played  by  Robert  Grocock 
(faulty);  Divertimento  for  Band  by 
Vincent  Persichetti;  An  American 
Week-end  by  John  J.  Morrissey; 
Rhumba  from  2nd  Symphony  by  Harl 
McDonald  and  a  tribute  to  John  Phi¬ 
lip  Sousa.  On  April  25th,  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  will  appear  as  Guest 
Conductor  for  the  DePauw  Concert 
Band’s  gala  Spring  Concert.  All  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Wkai  0oe<  tke  Asslstoat  Director  of  a 
College  feed  Do? — A  Servey 
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ministration,  7  Opportunity  to 
conduct  the  Concert  Band,  2  Work 
with  the  Varsity  (or  2nd)  Band, 

6  Football  Band,  2  Arranging,  1  A 
good  library  available  for  study, 

3  Use  of  latest  equipment,  4  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  outstanding  musi¬ 
cians,  3  Association  with  more  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  3  Good  experi¬ 
ence,  1  Learning  without  an  undue 
amount  of  pressure,  1  Many  activ¬ 
ities,  1  Ensembles. 

XII.  Was  gaining  experience  through 
association  with  an  experienced 
conductor  the  reason  for  taking 
this  job  a  factor  in  your  accepting 
this  position?  15  Yes,  7  No. 

XIII.  Values  gained  through  associa¬ 
tion:  Organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  experience.  Learning  all  as¬ 
pects  of  music  education.  Contacts, 
New  ideas  gained.  Marching  Band 
experience.  General  experience. 

XfV.  Less  interesting  aspects  of  the 
job:  Detail  work.  Librarian,  March¬ 
ing  Band,  Work  with  Varsity  (or 
2nd)  Band,  “Sideline”  work. 

XV.  Do  you  plan  on  a  full  conductor- 
ship  in  the  future?  17  Yes,  5  No. 

XVI.  How  many  years  do  you  expect 
to  remain  an  Assistant  Director? 
2  One  year,  1  Two  years,  2  Five 
years,  2  Ten  years,  15  Undecided. 

XVII.  Does  your  schedule  permit  prac¬ 
tice  and  study?  14  Yes,  7  No,  1  No 
answer. 

XVIII.  Average  load  per  week:  26 
hours. 

XIX.  Do  you  have  a  teaching  load  in 
addition  to  your  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor’s  duties?  20  Yes,  2  No.  How 
much?  Average  15  hours. 

XX.  Suggestions  to  make  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Director's  job  mote  desirable: 
Keep  the  Assistant  Director  in¬ 
formed  on  details  of  activities  so 
he  can  be  of  more  assistance.  Per¬ 
mit  the  Assistant  Director  a  share 
of  the  rehearsal  time  with  the 
main  group.  Give  the  Assistant 
Director  more  responsibility  in 
planning.  Give  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  every  chance  to  grow  into  a 
job  of  his  own. 

Editors  Note:  With  the  increase  in 
population  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  60  million  persons  be¬ 
tween  1950  and  1960,  the  opportunity 
for  college  band  directors  will  in¬ 
crease  proportionately  also.  Many  of 
the  high  school  and  college  students 
who  read  this  page  should  seriously 
consider  training  themselves  to  be¬ 
come  College  Band  Directors.  A  pre¬ 
requisite  is  being  an  Assistant  ^nd 
Director.  How  about  it? 


Eastman  Wind  Eatambfa  Making  Finn 
Cantribntlon 

The  Eastman  Wind  Ensemble  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  making  a  fine  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  cause  of  promoting 
original  wind  music  through  their 
participation  in  the  radio  broadcasts 
“America’s  Composers”  presented  by 
the  American  Society  of  Composers, 


Authors,  and  Publishers  (ASCAP) 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  Although  when  this  is  read,  the 
series  will  have  concluded,  we  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  Frederick  Fennell, 
Conductor  of  the  Eastman  Wind  En¬ 
semble,  and  call  attention  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  played  on  February  23rd  and 
March  23rd,  1953.  The  first  program 
included:  G«orge  Washington  Bridge 
by  William  Schuman;  Ballad  for  Band 
by  Morton  Gould;  Divertimento  for 
Band  by  Vincent  Persichetti;  March, 
Corcoran  Cadets  by  John  Philip  Sou¬ 
sa.  The  second  program  comprised: 
Excerpts  from  Suite  of  Old  American 
Dances  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett; 
A  Solemn  Music  by  Virgil  Thomson; 
Symphonic  Overture,  Cimarron  by 
Roy  Harris;  and  Overture,  Youth 
Triumphant  by  Henry  Hadley.  In  his 
letter  of  February  1st  Frederick  Fen¬ 
nell  writes,  “At  conferences  for  many 
years  I  have  listened  to  much  talk 
about  ‘the  deplorable  situation  of  mu¬ 
sic  for  band  on  the  radio.’  If  you  feel 
this  true  and  that  these  ASCAP-NBC 
broadcasts  of  significant  music  for 
band  played  by  the  Eastman  Wind 
Ensemble  may  be  of  some  aid  in  this 
‘deplorable  situation,’  why  don’t  you 
write  to  NBC  and  tell  them  so?”  Let’s 
write  that  letter  TODAY!  Maybe  we 
can  have  some  more  of  these  fine  pro¬ 
grams  arranged  for  future  months. 
It  is  up  to  you!  .  .  .  A.  W. 

Mara  First  Farformaneas  at  Orlgiaof 
Band  Works  by  Cofleg*  Bands 

This  is  a  continued  listing  which 
started  in  the  issue  of  December  1951 
and  will  be  continued  in  future 
issues: 

No.  20.  FUGUE  ON  THE  TUNE 
“Captain  Jinks”  by  Paul  Fontaine. 
First  performance  by  The  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  S3rmphonic  Band,  Charles 
Minelli  conducting,  Sunday,  January 
11,  1953,  Annual  Winter  Concert, 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Athens,  Ohio. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “The  composer 
does  not  know  just  when,  or  where, 
the  little  ditty  “Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse  Marines”  first  appeared,  or 
who  wrote  it — or,  indeed,  if  it  ever 
was  written  as  such!  In  the  present 
composition  the  theme  of  Captain 
Jinks  serves  only  as  a  starter.  'I^ere 
are  two  counter-themes,  both  original 
with  the  composer.  Most  of  the  usual 
contrapuntal  devices  are  used — in¬ 
versions,  augmentation,  canon  and 
the  like — but  they  have  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  the  rhythm 
which  is  maintained  throughout  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  reel  itself.  The 
composer  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Ohio  University  School  of 
Music.  It  is  played  from  manuscript 
and  is  dedicated  to  Conductor  Charles 
Minelli  and  the  Ohio  University  Sym¬ 
phonic  Band.” 

No.  21.  PRELUDE  AND  DOUBLE 
CANON  by  John  Verrall.  First  per¬ 
formance  by  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Summer  Band,  Walter  C. 
Welke  conducting,  on  the  Sixth  An¬ 


nual  Contemporary  Band  Concert, 
Monday,  August  18,  1952,  Seattle, 
Washin^on. 

PROGRAM  NOTE:  “Mr.  Verrall 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  Inspired 
by  the  success  of  last  year’s  contem¬ 
porary  program,  Mr.  Verrall  wrote 
this  number  especially  for  this  oc¬ 
casion.” 

No.  22.  SINFONIA  FOR  CONCERT 
BAND  by  Francis  J.  Pyle.  First  per¬ 
formance  by  the  Oberlin  Symphony 
Band,  Arthur  L.  Williams  conduct¬ 
ing,  on  Second  Festival  of  Contem¬ 
porary  American  Music,  1952  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
March  30,  1952,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

PRCXJRAM  NOTE:  “Completed 
March  1,  1952,  the  tempi  are  indi¬ 
cated  as  ‘Adagio-Allegro.’  Regular 
full  band  instrumentation  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  introductory  solo  pass¬ 
age  for  English  horn.  Duration  S 
minutes.  Francis  J.  Pyle  is  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Theory  and  Mu¬ 
sicology  in  the  Drake  University 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  He  is  the  winner  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company  award  for 
a  piece  for  symphonic  band.  An 
earlier  band  work.  Greetings  Suite 
was  listed  in  the  December  1951  issue 
of  School  Musician.” 

(To  be  continued) 

NOTE:  In  case  others  have  given 
original  band  compositions  their 
FIRST  PERFORMANCE  anywhere, 
send  copy  of  the  printed  program 
together  with  program  note  material 
so  that  the  facts  may  be  clearly  es¬ 
tablished.  The  editor  reserves  thg 
right  to  refuse  publication  of  any 
such  data  that  is  not  clearly  defined 
as  to  time  and  place  and  conditions 
under  which  the  first  performance 
was  given.  In  general  our  policy  is 
to  list  only  numbers  known  to  be 
still  in  manuscript  since  those  that 
have  been  subsequently  published 
are  more  easily  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  band  directors. 

Grade  School  Orchestra 

(Starts  on  Page  7) 

are  after  school  time,  so  children 
must  really  want  to  learn,  because 
attendance  at  rehearsals  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good. 

Mrs.  Beelar’s  grade  school  orches¬ 
tra  won  so  much  popularity  through¬ 
out  the  entire  community  that  the 
organization  of  a  High  School  or¬ 
chestra  was  inevitable.  Now  students 
can  continue  their  study  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  best  in  music,  because  of 
a  hard  working  little  woman  who 
loves  what  she  is  doing.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  our  community  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  brass  band  and  western  music. 
And,  just  what  does  Mrs.  Beelar  say 
about  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ment  .she  is  responsible  for?  “Me?  It 
is  nothing  that  I  have  done.  Music  is 
fim.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  show  the 
children  how  to  like  music,  that’s  all.” 
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Donald  B.  Bubo 


Have  you  heard  anyone  make  a 
statement  like  this,  regarding  madri¬ 
gals,  motets,  early  church  music,  or 
any  one  classification  of  music?  We 
all  have,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
many  times  too  often. 

A  music  educator  once  made  this 
statement  to  me  as  he  banged  the 
desk  for  emphasis,  “Don,  one  madri¬ 
gal  on  a  program  is  one  madrigal  too 
many.”  I  was  young  in  the  field  at 
the  time,  and  had  no  comeback,  but 
was  hard  to  convince.  To  prove  his 
point  decisively  he  went  with  me  to 
a  couple  of  our  programs  in  high 


schools  where  we  did  madrigals, 
Palestrina,  Gibbons,  Byrd,  Schutz, 
Bach,  some  of  our  fine  contemporary 
composers.  When  the  high  school 
audiences  howled  for  more  after  a 
group  of  three  madrigals,  he  began 
criticizing  our  diction.  Following  the 
next  program  he  brought  an  acquain¬ 
tance  backstage.  Her  first  comment 
was  “I  honestly  think  I  understood 
every  word  tonight,  at  least  if  I 
missed  any,  I  was  not  aware  of  it”. 
From  then  until  the  end  of  the  trip 
he  remained  silent  on  choice  of  music 
and  diction. 


Bucaut*  this  wondarful  choir  has  attainad  a  parfact  marriaga  of  tona  and  balanca  undar  tha  diraction  of  Mr.  Donald  B.  Buba, 
thay  hava  broadcast  on  coast  to  coast  hook-ups  ovar  MBS  and  CBS,  and  hava  travallad  all  ovar  tha  eastarn  statas  prasant- 

ing  programs  for  high  school  audiancas. 


By  Donald  B.  Bube 


Only 


Dead  People 

Sing  Madrigals!! 


The  thing  this  man  either  did  not 
realize,  or  would  not  admit,  was  that 
he  hated  madrigals.  So  long  as  he 
has  such  a  dislike  for  them,  he  will 
be  wise  to  perform  something  that  he 
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really  likes.  Any  piece  of  music  is  too 
much  if  the  performers  do  not  love  it. 

At  best  it  will  be  accurate  and  sterile.  * 

Last  year  after  a  rehearsal,  one 
of  our  tenors  brought  up  a  copy  of 
Poulenc’s  “Mass  in  G”  saying  “you 
aren’t  going  to  sing  this  thing  in  high 
schools  on  our  tour,  are  you?”  when 
I  said  we  certainly  are,  he  whistled 
loud  and  long,  and  just  shook  his 
head,  commenting  “you’re  asking  for 
it!”  At  that  time  we  had  just  started 
working  on  this  excellent  piece  of 
choral  music.  From  the  standpoint 
of  finding  the  right  notes,  it  was  the 
most  difficult  music  we  had  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  and  this  boy  could  see  the 
audiences  groaning  as  we  waded 
through  it.  However,  as  we  worked 
on  it,  and  finally  began  to  make  mu¬ 
sic  with  the  soaring  lines  and  incisive 
rhythms  of  Poulenc  in  one  of  his 
finest  moments,  they  began  to  love 
the  music,  and  were  imbued  with 
the  conviction  that  we  must  not  be 
compelled  to  sing  this  for  high  school 
audiences.  We  sang  it  in  every  high 
school  we  visited  last  spring,  and  I 
can  say  that  audiences  were  whole¬ 
hearted  in  their  approval  of  it. 

I  have  observed  carefully  the  re¬ 
sponse  as  we  visit  various  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  Eastern  states  and  Canada, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  tastes.  Any 
audience  will  listen  and  like  music  U 
it  is  good,  well  presented,  and  the 
program  varied.  We  do  things  in 
French,  German,  Latin,  Italian  and 
this  year  are  trying  African.  I  always 
give  translations  before  the  number, 
and  will  admit  that  I  sometimes  bend 
the  translations  just  a  wee  bit,  in 
order  to  get  the  students  to  accept 
the  foreign  language. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  down  in 
the  mininci  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
scheduled  to  perform  for  a  high 
school.  When  we  arrived,  the  music 
teacher  met  me  at  the  door,  saying 
“we  are  all  waiting  to  hear  your 
group,  but  I  think  I  should  tell  you 
that  these  are  the  toughest  kids  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  frankly  do  not 
know  what  to  tell  you  to  expect.” 

He  was  right!  They  were  tough, 
rude,  and  full  of  much  unused  en¬ 
ergy.  When  the  curtain  went  up  they 
whistled  and  yelled  at  the  girls,  made 
loud  comments  about  me  when  I 
walked  out,  and  were  anything  but  a 
cooperative  audience.  They  would  not 
stop  applauding  when  I  tried  to  start 
the  program.  There  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  wait  them  out.  While  I 
was  standing  on  the  stage  I  decided 
we  would  not  sing  a  note  until  we  had 
absolute  silence.  I  waited  quite  a 
while,  but  they  finally  quieted,  and  I 
calmly  introduced  our  first  number 
which  was  “Magnificat  and  Nunc 
Dimitts”  by  the  contemporary  English 
composer  Herbert  Murrill.  I  gave 
them  a  brief  review  of  the  story  as 
told  in  the  Bible,  and  we  started. 
They  were  attentive,  sympathetic, 
and  enthusiastic.  We  closed  with  our 
group  of  negro  spirituals,  and  after 


Burleigh’s  “My  Lord,  What  a  Morn¬ 
ing”  they  sat  motionless  for  a  number 
of  seconds  before  they  would  ap¬ 
plaud.  At  the  end  of  the  group,  I  was 
completely  humbled  by  their  thun¬ 
derous  applause  and  calls  for  more. 
When  we  returned  to  school,  there 
were  over  fifty  cards  of  appreciation 
from  the  students  in  this  school.  I 
determined  after  that  tour  that  we 
would  never  water  down  a  program 
for  high  schools.  I  sometimes  tell 
people  that  I  choose  music  with  two 
thoughts  in  mind:  1.  What  should 
they  hear.  2.  What  would  they  like  to 


hear.  This  year  I  have  decided  to  be 
truthful  and  admit  that  all  the  music 
we  perform  is  music  they  should  be 
hearing.  Being  in  a  music  school,  I 
feel  my  first  obligation  is  to  give  our 
students  the  best  music  available,  old 
and  new,  and  to  present  it  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  they  will  learn  to 
love  it,  and  have  a  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  from  it.  ’Then  if  we  are  moved, 
and  are  strong  enough  performers 
our  audiences  will  also  be  moved. 

In  visiting  high  schools  we  include 
something  from  each  section  of  our 
(Turn  to  Page  31) 
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fOiZO'  .  .  . 

By  Walter  A.  Rodby 


Flattar’s  Folly 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the 
flatter’s  life  isn’t  a  very  happy  one. 
With  his  sagging  sounds  constantly 
pulling  at  the  very  heart  of  good  cho¬ 
ral  tone,  he  throws  many  a  director 
into  a  flat  spin,  and  manages  pretty 
well  to  frustrate  his  own  enjoyment 
of  the  Choral  Art,  too.  He  may  or  may 
not  know  where  the  trouble  lies,  but 
if  he  has  been  around  at  all,  it  isn’t 
long  before  he  begins  to  suspect  his 
corlorless  “off  pitch”  tone  is  leaving 
some  pretty  unhappy  experiences  in 
its  wake. 

Much  as  he  likes  to  sing,  Francis 
the  flatter  never  quite  comes  out  of 
a  rehearsal  or  performance  with  that 
wonderful  feeling  of  I-did-it-with- 
my-own-two- vocal-chords.  He  m  a  y 
try  to  cover  it  up  with  a  self-ap¬ 
pointed  bravura,  or  a  penitent  “How 
was  it?”  to  the  director,  but  way 
down  deep  his  intuition  tells  him  that 
he  couldn’t  sing  on  pitch  if  he  tried 
to  do  a  unison  with  a  steamship 
whistle!  Poor  Francis,  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  guy,  because,  you  know,  he’d  give 
his  right  arm  if  a  director  could  find 
the  right  formula  to  correct  his  mu¬ 
sical  mediocrity.  Nope,  to  answer  last 
months  cliff  hanger:  the  flatter  will 
never  live  happily-ever-after.  And 
the  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that  as  a 
flatter  he  won’t  even  live  at  all  when 
there  are  choral  directors  around  who 
know  how  to  cope  with  him. 

Naturally,  by  “Francis”  I  mean  all 
the  singers  in  any  choral  group,  from 
the  faithful  old  timer  in  the  church 
choir  to  the  youngster  who  suddenly 
discovers  he  can  carry  a  tune.  All  of 
them,  some  time  or  other,  must  learn 
how  not  to  flat  if  choral  singing  is 
going  to  remain  the  thrilling  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  can  be. 

fradeat  frlaclplai 

Last  month  when  I  started  this 
ambitious  tract,  I  said  that  most  flat¬ 
ting  is  caused  by  faulty  vocal  produc- 


S«nd  all  quattiont  on  Choral  Music  and 
tnchnlquns  diroct  to  Woltnr  A.  Rodby,  407 
Compboll  St.,  Jolint,  Illinois. 


tion,  i.  e.,  the  wrong  kind  of  singing. 
The  right  kind  of  singing  being  a 
clean,  unforced,  unconstricted  sound 
that  at  its  very  heart  breathes  a  sense 
of  ease  and  relaxedness.  A  tone  that 
is  natural  and  “unmade”;  true  to  the 
physical  proportions  of  the  human 
instrument  that  produced  it.  Yes,  it’s 
a  rather  general  statement  but,  then 
most  principles  are. 

Help  for  Hollarlag 

Now  let’s  translate  this  into  some¬ 
thing  specific.  So  much  of  the  faulty 
vocal  production  I  hear  today  comes 
from  what  I  like  to  call  “over-sing¬ 
ing” — trying  so  hard  to  “make”  a 
tone,  that  what  finally  results  is  an 
artificial  noise  nobody  could  possibly 
keep  on  pitch.  One  voice  starts  push¬ 
ing,  and  a  chain  reaction  ensues  until 
the  whole  section  sounds  like  their 
throats  were  caught  in  a  stainless 
steel  vice.  Shrill  sopranos,  calf-bray¬ 
ing  tenors,  honking  altos,  and  moose- 
bellowing  basses  I  am  sure  all  have  a 
faintly  familiar  ring  to  the  calcified 
ear  drums  of  the  harried  choral  con¬ 
ductor.  That  pitch  must  go  up,  he  says, 
so  by  sheer  force  he  tries  to  push  it 
up  in  a  tierce  driving  thrust,  and  he 
winds  up  with  more  flatting  problems 
than  he  ever  had  before. 

Well,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  you  don’t  squeeze  extra  vibra¬ 
tions  out  of  the  voice,  and  when  you 
insist  on  trying,  all  you  dg  is  hang 
another  weight  on  it  to  pull  it  down 
even  farther.  You’ll  always  have 
trouble  if  you  attempt  to  make  your 
singers  stay  on  pitch.  The  dogged  de¬ 
termination  on  your  part  that  they 
won’t  flat  is  the  very  factor  that  sets 
in  motion  some  of  the  tensions  that 
cause  them  to  flat.  “Over-singing”  I 
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Sensitivity  and  Sandpaper 

There  is  another  factor,  too  that  I 
believe  has  enormous  bearing  on  the 
ability  of  your  choral  group  to  stay 
on  pitch.  This  I  call  sensitivity. 

I  often  tell  my  choruses  about  the 
famous  safe  cracker  who  used  to 
sandpaper  his  fingers  until  the  skin 
was  so  sensitive  that  when  he  ma¬ 
nipulated  the  combination  dial,  he 
could  actually  feel  the  tumblers  fall 
into  place,  and  he  would  open  the  safe 
almost  as  easily  as  though  he  knew 
the  combination.  So  must  your  choral 
groups  sandpaper  their  ears  until 
they  become  so  sensitive  to  pitch  that 
any  variation  jars  them  like  the  tum¬ 
blers  jarring  the  fingers  of  the  safe 
cracker. 

Remember,  last  month  I  said  about 
three  quarters  of  the  flatting  is  faulty 
vocal  production.  The  other  twenty- 
five  percent — and  maybe  even  more 
— is  this  intangible  sensitivity  to  the 
tonality  of  the  music  the  group  is  per¬ 
forming.  High  enough  leading  tones, 
major  thirds  that  are  really  major, 
decending  half  steps  that  are  truly 
half  steps  and  not  three  quarter  steps, 
and  the  illusive  do  to  re,  all  must  be 
approached  with  a  sensitivity  that 
should  eventually  become  contagious. 
The  tough  nut  to  crack  here,  is  the 
fact  that  native  talent  has  an  awful 
lot  to  do  with  a  person’s  tonal  sensi¬ 
tivity,  and  while  some  may  “have  it” 
from  the  very  beginning,  others  just 
never  seem  to  find  exactly  the  right 
slot  for  the  high  major  third  or  the 
high  leading  tone.  In  fact,  for  many 
years  I  firmly  believed  that  this  was 
something  a  choral  director  could  do 
little  about. 

But  I  don’t  believe  it  now,  nor  will 
I  ever  believe  it  again.  Groups  can 
become  tonally  sensitive,  but  only 
when  the  director  is  willing  to  sand¬ 
paper  his  own  sensitivity  until  he  is 
unwilling  to  accept  anything  less  than 
the  kind  of  singing  that  is  tonally  and 
pitch-wise  right  with  the  musical 
world. 

I  have  an  indestructable  belief  that 
any  choral  director  who  has  the  gen¬ 
uine  will  to  keep  his  groups  from  flat¬ 
ting  will  somehow  find  a  way  to  do 
it.  And  the  more  sensitive  he  is  to  the 
tonal  complexities  of  his  expressive 
art,  the  more  it  will  be  reflected  in 
the  group  that  stands  before  him. 

No  director  can  know  all  the  an¬ 
swers,  but  the  one  who  finds  an  in¬ 
fallible  formula  to  cure  Francis’  flat¬ 
ting  will  wind  up  with  something  like 
this  chiseled  on  his  tombstone: 


like  to  call  it,  but  perhaps  I  should 
say  “overzinpinp.” 


If  your  choir  is  in  this  sand-blasting 
stage,  you  sure  won’t  cure  it  in  one 
easy  lessons — nor,  perhaps,  in  ten. 
But  there  are  a  couple  of  things  you 
can  do  right  away  to  get  steady  and 
encouraging  results  from  your  furtive 
flatters. 

First,  lower  the  whole'  dynamic 
level  of  the  choral  group.  Make  the 
forte’s  only  half  loud,  and  the  piano 
parts  very  soft — no,  very,  very  soft. 
It  will  be  tough  going  for  awhile,  but 
get  your  people  to  understand  you 
will  tolerate  no  more  harsh,  loud 
singing.  Then  keep  it  up  that  way.  It’s 
won't  be  long  until  surprising  things 
will  begin  to  happen  to  the  chorus 
and  they’ll  begin  to  hear  beyond  the 
perimeter  of  their  own  noisy  world, 
and  when  you  get  that  started,  you’ve 
made  quite  a  nick  in  the  battle  of 
bellow  and  wood! 

Secondly,  do  a  lot  of  humming  and 
singing  on  the  neutral  vowel  “oo”. 
The  purpose  being,  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  the  tone,  and  get  a  measure 
of  freedom  from  vocal  constriction. 
Sure,  they’ll  still  flat,  but  not  so 
much,  and  not  so  often.  And  when 
they  really  get  to  listening,  then  you 
can  toast  your  musical  shins  in  the 
brilliant  glow  of  the  light  from  your 
singers  faces.  They’ll  love  you  for 
teaching  them  how. 


Bring  n«w  drama  to 
your  choir't  porform- 
oncos  with  booutiful 
AAooro  Choral  Gowns. 
Many  new  designs  In 
rich,  appropriate  col¬ 
ors  and  gorgeous  fab¬ 
rics.  Write  today  for 
complete  information- 
free  Choral  booklet 
S-200,  Color  and  Fab¬ 
ric  Elector.  Samples 
sent  on  request,  with¬ 
out  obligation. 


932  Dskin  Strsd  Chicsf)  I3JII. 
29-34  Jackson ,  tool  Island  City.  N.Y. 


E.R.  MOORE  CO 


PULPIT-CHOIR 

!  CONFIRMATION^ 

» BAPTISMAL 

DOCTORS 
k  MASTERS  • 
^BACHELORSiwTTQfA 
^ciips  eoi«Nsj|S^»l|U( 


7  W6ST  36 ST-  N6W  YORK  18.  N-Y- 


Tricks  and  Trials 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular 
degree  of  experience  or  special  age 
group  that  sometime  or  other  won’t 
have  its  flatting  problems.  Of  course, 
the  “special  groups”  have  less  trouble 
— they  are  more  talented  and  experi¬ 
enced — ,but  on  the  whole,  flatting  is 
a  problem  every  choral  group  faces 
time  and  time  again.  I  think  you  will 
find,  however,  that  the  choral  con¬ 
ductor  who  deals  with  very  young 
voices  or  the  changing  voice  will  tell 
you  that  no  single  problem  looms  so 
large  or  gets  so  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  constant  effort  to  get  those 
young  voices  to  stay  on  pitch.  Correct 
vocal  production  with  high  school 
and  junior  high  school  choral  groups 
is  an  absolute  must,  and  if  you  don’t 
know  how  to  develop  it,  you  might 
just  as  well  rack  up. 

The  principle  of  free,  unconstricted 
vocal  singing,  particularly  for  young 
voices,  I  believe  is  a  sound  one,  even 
though  it  is  much  easier  said  than 
done.  The  suggestions  I  have  already 
made  will  help;  they  do  for  me,  and 
I  work  with  them  every  day.  There 
are  many,  many  more  tricks  that  will 
work,  too,  and  a  wide  awake  choral 
conductor  can  invent  dozens  of  them 
right  on  the  spot  to  help  him  keep 
those  vocal  groups  up  where  they 
belong.  With  young  voices  it’s  a  tre¬ 
mendous  challenge  to  your  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness,  but  if  you  know 
what  you  are  working  for,  then  you 
will  manage  to  find  procedures  that 
will  get  you  some  real  results. 


iar^g  salastioa  of 

iabrica  and  colora; 
oxroUomt  warkaMii- 
tkip;  Toasomablo 
prkat.  Writo  tor  cof- 
oiop  omd  samplos. 


DeMoHliR  Bros.  &  Co. 

1080  So.  Fowrlli  Siroot 
Oroanvilla,  IHinoi* 


CHOIR 
A  CAPPELLA 
ACADEMIC 


We  can't  Print 
YOUR  Chorus  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It. 


"Here  lies  the  director  who 
died  very  rich, 

He  discovered  a  way  to  keep 
singers  on  pitch!" 

Sincerely  . .  .  W.  R. 


.  WENGER 

V^lUT  chokus  risers 

•  Set  up  speedily 

'  !  a  Take  down  instantly 

•  Store  compactly 

WINGER  MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Owotonno,  Minnetpta 


April.  1953 


PUate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ivhen  omioering  advertiicmenti  in  this  mogazme 
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By  jMtdy  Lee 


Vorma  ^ean  VoUj 

Wo.lWustcJXSckoo{ 


Norma  Jean  Albert  who  is  a  senior 
at  Martinsburg  High  School,  Martins- 
burg,  West  Virginia  was  recently 
chosen  by  the  whole  student  body  as 
the  most  musical  girl  in  school.  She 
has  been*  a  loyal  member  of  the 
MHS  Band  for  four  years.  She  plays 
solo  clarinet  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Tri-State  Band  for  three 
years.  Last  fall  the  members  of  the 
band  selected  her  to  reign  at  the 
homecoming  football  game  as  “Band 
Sweetheart  111”  Norma  Jean  is  an 
honor  student  and  is  well  like  by 
her  classmates  and  teachers.  She  is 
president  of  the  Library  club  and  a 
member  of  the  Tri-Hi-Y  and  serves 
as  chaplain  of  this  organization.  She 
hasn’t  missed  attending  church  for 
the  past  seven  years.  We  would  like 
to  present  her  as  an  outstanding  band 
member  of  our  high  school  band. 


Mitt  Norma  Joan  Albart  hat  boon 
chotan  fha  mott  mutical  girl  in 
Martintburgh,  Watt  Virginia  by  tha 
antira  tfudant  body.  What  a  won- 
darful  honor  thit  it  .  .  .  J.  L 


Plaata  writa  all  corratpondanca 
to  mo  at  followt:  Judy  Loa,  c/o 
Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  28 
Eatt  Jaekton  Boulovard,  Chicago 
4,  lllinoit. 


Wa  ara  proud  indaad  to  print  thit 
pictura  of  Joul  Sandra  who  hat 
baan  our  Official  Taan-Aga  Raportar 
from  tha  Philippinat  .  .  .  Judy  Laa. 


^oufS  andrg  lAJriiti  -^yain 
^rom  Pkiilpplnei 


Dear  Miss  Judy  Lee, 

It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  answer 
each  letter  I  sent.  I  have  no  idea 
that  you’ll  have  a  moment  to  spare 
for  me.  Imagine  i  the  thousand  of 
kids  that  are  writing  to  you  and  with 
all  the  letters  rushing  in.  Perhaps  if 
I’m  in  your  place  I  just  collapse.  As 
long  as  you  write  to  me  I’ll  keep 
writing  to  you  even  if  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  make  this 
letter  an  air  mail  this  time  cause  I’m 
not  that  rich.  I’m  afraid  I  have  not 
much  to  tell  about  the  music  group 
this  time. 

Mr.  B.  Espina  planned  to  tour  the 
Hilltop  Concert  Chorale  to  the  City 
of  Cibu  in  February.  We  also  planned 
to  sing  carols  around  town  in  our 
Christmas  vacation  but  we’re  not 
able  to  do  so  because  Mr.  Seller 
brought  me  with  him  to  a  trip  up 
north  to  the  City  of  Ligaspi  to  climb 
to  Mayon  volcano.  We  started  in  a 
bus  all  the  way  to  Tacloban  which 
took  a  whole  day  trip.  The  following 
day  we  take  a  small  boat  to  the 
strait  between  Leyte  and  Lamar 
where  we  saw  lot  of  little  islands 


which  have  two  or  three  coconut 
trees  in  it.  We  cross  the  San  Bernan- 
dino  strait,  between  Luzon  and  La¬ 
mar  on  a  small  banzca.  While  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  a 
heavy  rain  came  and  we  all  got 
soaked.  When  we  reach  Ligaspi  the 
weather  ain’t  too  good,  we  couldn’t 
even  see  the  volcano.  Finally  at  3:00 
p.m.  it  makes  perfectly  clear  and  we 
decided  to  go  up  the  following  day. 
But  one  of  the  missionaries  there  ad¬ 
vised  us  not  to  climb  up  this  time  of 
the  year  because  it’s  rainy  season.  So 
we  take  a  train  to  Manila  that  night 
The  first  thing  I  did  in  Manila  was 
to  went  to  the  Music  store  and  see 
the  beautiful  instruments  they  got 
there. 

How  do  you  like  my  drawing,  (it 
was  enclos^  .  .  .  J.  L.)  which  I 
enclose  with  this  letter,  of  a  tropical 
trombonist,  playing  in  a  moonlight 
night  on  a  bay  under  a  coconut  tree? 
You  know,  out  here  no  one  appre¬ 
ciated  me  of  playing  the  tromtx>ne 
except  Mr.  SoUer,  because  of  the 
blashing  of  this  instrument  as  old 
players  here  usually  do.  My  sister 
one  day  said  to  me,  “Why  don’t  you 
play  the  sax  or  clarinet  it  has  a  sweet 
and  mellow  tone  much  better  than 
that  big  thing.”  So  that’s  why  I  draw 
picture  of  it  to  make  myself  con¬ 
tented  that  trombone  is  a  good  instru¬ 
ment  and  to  make  myself  stick  to  it 
Once,  this  temptation  was  too  strong. 
I  attempted  to  transfer  to  the  sax  but 
when  I  heard  Tommy  Dorsey’s  old 
favorite,  “I’m  Getting  Sentimental 
Over  You,”  it  just  pull  me  back  to 
the  trombone. 

I’m  crazy  about  Mario  Lanza  too. 
I  imitated  his  “Arioso”  and  “Be  My 
Love”  during  our  literary  musical 
program.  Mr.  SoUer  asked  me  why 
didn’t  I  take  voice  lesson.  I  said  to 
him,  “I  would  be  very  glad  to  if 
mother  would  pay  for  it,  she  also  re¬ 
fused  to  buy  a  trombone  for  me.” 
That’s  my  greatest  problem  to  get 
one  because  I  reaUy  want  to  go 
places.  He  suggested  to  me  to  work 
in  the  Maasin  School  of  Music  and 
have  a  free  voice  lesson.  WeU,  that 
might  work  if  Mr.  B.  Espina  wiU  give 
me  a  job. 

I  think  I  have  to  be  signing  off 
now.  I  have  inclosed  one  of  my 
pictures.  How  about  sending  me  one 
of  yourself  even  I  have  seen  your 
photo  in  the  magazine? 

Sincerely, 

JonI  Sandre 
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"MUSIC  PEN  PAL  CLUB" 


ty  Gary  W.  Loagria 
faa  Fal  Clab  Coordlamior 
702  W.  Masoi  St. 
Graaa  Bay,  WItcaatIa 


Clab  CaattHatlaa 

We  have  had  requests  to  have  the 
constitution  of  the  club  printed  in  this 
column  . . .  Read  it  carefully  and  then 
if  you  are  interested  in  joining,  just 
tend  me  your  name  and  address  and 
you  are  a  member  . .  .  Remember  .  .  . 
this  club  has  NO  DUES,  or  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  any  kind.  Our  main  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  strike  up  friendly  corre¬ 
spondence  with  students  everywhere 
who  read  The  School  Musician. 

1.  Membership  shall  be  of  life  dura¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  purposes  of  this  club  are:  To 
provide  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  musical  ideas  and  knowledge.  To 
bring  music  students  from  every¬ 
where  closer,  in  order  to  permit  an 
exchange  of  friendship  through 
music. 

3.  Participation  is  unlimited.  Music 
students  from  anywhere  on  the 
Earth  are  eligible. 

4.  This  club  will  act  in  accordance 
with  its  sponsors  body  of  regula¬ 
tions. 

5.  The  club  co-ordinator  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  continuity  of  the 
club.  All  ideas,  suggestions  and 
other  correspondence  which  relates 
to  the  club  as  a  whole  should  be 
addressed  to  him. 

t.Only  those  who  have  written  the 
club  co-ordinator  stating  their  wish 
to  be  a  member  will  be  admitted. 
Member's  Name,  Address,  and  the 
Instrument  they  play  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  and  will  be  kept  on  file. 

Here  is  the  list  of  Teen-Agers  who 
have  asked  to  be  listed  as  members 
of  the  *  Music  Pen  Pal  Club”: 
Marlene  D.  Shoe,  1002  Fairview 
Ave.,  Lima,  Ohio . Flute 

Kathryn  Lami,  305  Orchard  St., 

Lima,  Ohio  . Drums 

Delores  Trahen,  P.O.  Box  54,  Payne, 

Louisiana  . Clarinet 

Coralee  Boyer,  1411  West  Euclid 
St,  Austin,  Minnesota . Violin 

*  •  * 

Now  all  of  you  good  members  of 
the  ‘‘Music  Pen  Pal  Club”  take  pen 
in  hand  and  write  a  nice  note  of  wel¬ 
come  to  the  new  members. 

To  all  of  you  Teen-Agers  who  read 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  that 
would  like  to  join  our  swell  club, 
just  drop  me  a  post  card  or  letter 
with  your  name  and  address  plus  the 
instrument  you  play,  and  we  will  list 
you  as  a  member  of  the  gang.  I  will 
■end  you  our  official  membership  card 
imm^ately.  There  is  no  dues  or 
registration  fee.  Our  only  objective 
is  to  have  fun  by  swapping  letters 
with  other  members  of  the  club.  Be 
(Turn  to  Page  49) 


MIt«  Marcia  Bucklay  baliavas  in 
winning  thraa  contait*  at  a  lima  . .  . 
Wow,  What  a  faat  .  .  .  J.  L 


!a  i^uchie^  WtnsJk  ree 
firsts  .3n  One  Oonleit 


By  Mlltaa  Naltaa 
lastracfer  of  Masic 
Tawasaad-Wakamaa  Nigh  School 


Since  you  are  always  looking  for 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  music, 

I  have  a  yoimg  lady  who  I  believe 
accomplished  a  rather  remarkable 
feat  last  year. 

She  was  entered  in  three  different 
events  in  the  district  competitions. 
The  events  were;  voice,  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone,  and  flute  duet  with  accom¬ 
paniment.  She  did  not  amaze  me 
when  she  received  a  one  rating  in 
each  event,  but  when  she  entered 
state  competition  and  duplicated  her 
feat,  I  felt  that  she  was  a  rather 
remarkable  person. 

This  girl  is  Marcia  Buckley  from 
Townsend-Wokeman  High  School. 
She  was  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
a  sophomore  at  the  time  of  her  triple 
superior  performance. 

Marcia  is  an  accomplished  singer 
with  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  plays 
the  tenor  saxophone,  plus  flute,  and 
is  also  taking  serious  interest  in  the 
piano.  I  might  add  that  she  is  the 
outstanding  scholarship  student  in  the 
entire  high  school. 

At  the  moment,  she  is  preparing 
for  another  triple  threat  performance 
at  the  competitions,  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  ^e  auditions  for  the  All 
American  Band. 

I  have  considered  it  a  privilege  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  begin 
her  a  few  years  ago  on  the  saxophone 
and  later  on  the  flute.  Her  voice  and 
piano  instructor  is  Mr.  Morris  Scott 
from  Kifton,  Ohio. 

She  is  not  only  a  flne  musician  and 
outstanding  student,  but  also  a 
charming  individual  who  is  an  In¬ 
spiration  for  the  younger  children. 


^a^etle  Oount^  .3owa 
Skows  J4ow  Oo  Weet  OlL 
.Sckooi  l^l^uiicians 


By  Mar/orie  Garalar 
Taaa-Aga  Bapariar 
Mayaard,  Iowa 


Want  to  know  how  to  get  young 
musicians  acquainted  with  each 
other?  Have  a  county  band  festival 
like  we  had  in  Fayette  Coimty,  Iowa 
February  7.  Nine  bands  in  the  county 
participated.  They  were  Fayette^ 
Elgin,  Clermont,  Arlington,  Stanley, 
Randalia,  Oelwein,  West  Union,  and 
Maynard. 

It  was  an  all  day  affair  climaxed 
with  a  concert  in  the  evening  by  the 
massed  and  select  bands  and  vocal 
selections  by  the  Fayette  High  School 
Chorus.  The  bands  were  directed  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Hagen,  director  of  Wart- 
burg  College  Band. 

‘The  day  was  spent  with  rehearsals 
of  the  350  piece  massed  band  and  the 


Ernait  Hag«n  (in  uniform)  talks 
ovar  plans  for  tha  Fayatta  County, 
Iowa  Band  Fastival  with  (L  to  R.) 
Basil  Rowland,  Milton  Mirkash,  and 
Lao  Gathar. 

80  piece  select  band.  Section  re¬ 
hearsals  were  also  held.  Each  band 
attending  the  festival  played  two 
numbers  for  a  critic.  A  sox  dance 
was  held  too,  so  you  can  see  we  com¬ 
bined  work  and  pleasure  to  acquaint 
the  musicians. 

“Fun”  was  the  term  applied  to  the 
day  by  the  350  attending  musicians. 
This  was  the  first  county  festival  to 
be  held  but  it  was  so  successful  that 
there  will  surely  be  "more  in  the 
future. 


Tho  folks  of  Forotf  High  School 
Indiana  ara  sura  proud  of  this  6th 
grade  trumpat  Quartet  under  tha 
leadership  of  their  music  director, 
Bernice  Linaback.  They  captured  an 
“excellent”  in  the  district  contest. 
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TEN  TOP  MARCHES 


Boy  oh  boy  .  .  .  I’ll  bet  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Band  Contests  sure  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  honest  to  goodness  mix 
up  in  the  order  of  the  Ten  Top 
Marches  for  the  month  of  March. 
Henry  Fillmore’s  His  Honor  March 
got  the  most  number  of  votes  of  any 
march  on  any  month  to  date ....  over 
1000  votes  were  cast  for  his  number. 
It  of  course  is  the  undisputed  number 
one  for  March.  You  will  note  on  the 
rating  that  Leonard  Smith’s  march, 
Hail  Detroit,  has  climbed  from  fourth 
up  to  second.  It  looks  like  a  lot  of 
bands  are  using  his  number  as  a 
warm  up  for  the  contests  too. 

The  March  of  the  Steelmen  by  Bel- 
sterling  has  come  back  strong  taking 
the  third  place  rating  this  month. 

It  sure  is  interesting  to  see  the  way 
the  different  marches  slide  up  and 
down  on  the  popularity  contest  for 
each  month  . . .  Remember,  the  last 
rating  for  the  Ten  Top  Marches  will 
be  based  on  the  average  ratings  for 
the  year  .  .  .  The  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June  issue. 

Here  is  the  way  you  rated  them  for 


the  month  of  March: 

1.  His  Honor  March . . Fillmore 

2.  Hail  Detroit . Smith 

3.  March  of  Steelmen . Belstering 

4.  Black  Jack  . Huffer 


5.  Hail  America . Richards 

6.  Stars  &  Stripes  Forever . Sousa 

7.  Night  Flight . King 

8.  Men  of  Ohio  . Fillmore 

9.  El  Capitan . . Sousa 

10.  Footlifter . Fillmore 


April  is  your  last  chance  to  vote 
for  your  most  popular  gang.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  be  published  in  the  May 
issue.  Lets  make  this  the  biggest  vote 
of  any  month  to  date.  The  largest 
number  of  votes  cast  in  any  one 
month  has  been  2819  votes.  Lets  make 
the  April  vote  over  5000  ...  If  you 
have  voted  this  year,  vote  again.  If 
you  haven’t  voted  at  all  this  year,  just 
ask  your  director  if  you  can  call  for 
a  vote  of  the  march  that  your  band 
feels  is  the  most  popular  in  your 
folio.  Write  the  name  and  composer 
on  a  post  card  together  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  players  in  your  band  and  mail 
it  to  me  immediately.  ’The  number 
of  players  in  your  band  constitute 
the  number  of  votes  that  you  cast  for 
your  favorite  march.  OK  gang  .  .  . 
Let’s  get  out  the  vote  for  April.  ...  It 
might  change  the  rating  of  the  “Top 
March  of  the  Year”.  Send  me  your 
votes  C/O  The  School  Musician,  28 
East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. . . . 
J.  L. 


Ct^preiS  anLs  ^J4i^k 


8oa.h^%^BandMJ( 


ly  ■•»}•  Mlcfpiff 
T—s-Aga  Amporimr 
Cypreti  Foirbaskt,  Texas 


year,  however,  the  weather  was  just 
right — sunshiny,  dry,  cool,  according 
to  the  marchers.  The  fog  lifted  as  it 
did  for  President  Eisenhower  on  In¬ 
auguration  Day — just  in  time  for  the 
parade. 


nu. 


^omer^ 


ELir  EanJ 


The  Cypress  Fairbanks  Texas  Band 
members  are  really  “tooting  their 
horns”  about  their  nice  new  band 
hall,  erected  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Bobcat  Stadium.  The  band  hall  is 
comprised  of  the  main  practice  hall, 
one  uniform  storage  room,  one  in¬ 
strument  storage  room,  four  practice 
rooms,  and  an  office  for  band  director, 
Terry  McKee. 

Prior  to  their  moving  into  the  new 
band  hall  on  February  1,  the  band 
students  had  been  using  the  high 
school  auditorium  for  their  classroom 
— a  very  unsuccessful  arrangement — 
since  all  dramatic  activities  were 
likewise  referred  to  the  auditorium. 
Plans  were  made  to  dedicate  the  new 
building  on  March  5,  1953. 

Usually  the  students  who  march  in 
the  Houston  Fat  Stock  Show  Parade 
in  February  are  exposed  to  cold 
northerly  winds  or  to  dense  fog,  and 
occasionally  the  Texas  weather  on 
parade  day  is  sweltering  hot.  This 


ly  Robarta  Goaboa 
T—»-Aga  Raportar 
Moatgooiary  flair  H.S. 
Sllvar  Spriags,  Marylaacf 


The  Montgomery  Blair  High  School 
Band  has  been  very  interested  in 
your  articles  about  high  school  bands. 
We  think  that  correspondence  is  a 
wonderful  idea.  In  that  way  each  in¬ 
dividual  band  can  gather  new  ideas. 

Blair  Band  is  lucky  in  having  uni- 


You  bet  I  do  like  pictures,  Elsie, 
and  I  know  that  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Teen-Agers  from  coast  to  coast  like 
them  too  ...  I  think  the  picture  of 
your  chorus  is  really  great  .  .  .  the 
angle  shot  is  really  wonderful.  .  .  . 
J.  L. 


BeconJ.  Bitker  Bummet 

Si  ow  -^notk  er  S. 


For  the  second  consecutive  year 
the  Esther  School  Music  Department 
of  Esther,  Missouri  produced  and 
presented  its  annual  Summer  Show 
which  now  goes  by  the  title  of  The 
Summer  Circus-Review. 

Last  years  show  proved  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  annual  event  and  all  properties, 
travel  lockers  and  equipment  were 
built  for  permanency. 

’The  Summer  Circus-Review  is  a 
part  of  the  Summer  Music  Program 
of  the  Esther  Schools,  and  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  talents  of  the  Concert  Band 
(61  members),  Twirlers  (Pyrettes), 
and  other  members  of  the  student 
body  who  make  up  the  groups  who 
serve  as  Clowns,  Drill  Team,  Tum¬ 
blers  and  Stage  Crew. 

This  years  show  was  based  on  an 
“Oriental”  theme  with  all  of  the  acts 
subscribing  to  this  motive.  Clowns 
were  Arabs;  Tumblers  —  Chinese; 
Drill  Team — French  Foreign  Legion; 
and  Twirlers  were  Armenian  Swords-  I 
men  and  East  Indian  Temple  Dancers.  I 


Th*  ”Pyr*tl«s”  f*atur*d  •  tword 
twirling  number  to  tho  music  of 
Sabro  Danca  to  tha  delight  of  the 
Esther,  Missouri  audience. 


A  breakdown  and  description  of 

the  acts  used  are  as  follows: 

French  Foreign  Legion  (Legionettes): 
Costumed  as  the  Foreign  Legion 
and  who  maneuvered  with  the 
“silent  drill”  where  every  member 
began  as  one  —  without  cue  or 
command. 

Ah-Fooey  and  Foo-ling  (Chinese 
Magicians)  who  performed  magical 
tricks  which  somehow  never 
worked. 

Pyrettes:  The  Esther  High  School 
seven  girl  twirling  team  with  their 
batons  of  hre. 

Acrostars:  The  all  girl  tumbling  team 
who  in  addition  to  routine  tumbling 
also  performed  inside  a  six  foot 
circle  of  fire. 

Pyrettes:  Featuring  Sword  Twirling 
to  the  music  of  Sabre  Dance  and 
climaxing  the  production  in  the 
finale  spot  with  their  blacklight 
(Turn  to  Page  46) 
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ABA  PUCES  EMPHASIS  ON  NEW  PROGRESS  AND  TRENDS 


Charle$ton  H.S,  Band 

In  Inaugural  Parade 


Representing  the  state  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  President’s  Inaugural 
Parade  is  a  big  job  but  the  fast-step¬ 
ping  Mountain  Lion  Band  from 
Charleston  High  School  proved  well 
equipped  for  the  task.  As  West  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  only  representative  besides 
the  state  float,  the  band  entertained 
visitors  in  the  nation’s  capitol  many 
times  during  their  four-day  stay. 
Band  members  were  billeted  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  were  greeted 
by  Walter  S.  Hallanan,  national  Re¬ 
publican  conunitteeman  from  West 
Virginia. 

During  the  long  parade  march 
down  Washington’s  Pennsylvania  av¬ 
enue,  the  group  received  much  praise 
and  applause  for  their  playing  and 
marching  ability.  Washington  news¬ 
papers,  too,  gave  more  publicity  to 
the  Mountain  Lion  band  than  to  any 
other  similar  organization.  This  flne 
75-member  unit  owes  much  of  its 
success  to  Director  Robert  G.  Wil¬ 
liams  who  has  been  at  Charleston 
High  since  1936.  The  affection  which 
Charleston  holds  for  their  prize  musi¬ 
cal  group  is  reflected  in  the  wonderful 
support  given  in  raising  a  total  of 
$5,142.39  to  send  the  band  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Groups  such  as  the  Band  Booster’s 
Club,  the  PTA  and  the  entire  student 
body  contributed.  Even  their  friendly 
cross-town  rivals,  the  Stonewall  High 
School  Band,  gave  a  donation  and 
paraded  through  downtown  Charles¬ 
ton  to  call  attention  to  a  fund-raising 
variety  show.  In  fact,  enough  money 
was  collected  to  send  the  newly- 
organized  Charleston  High  School  all¬ 
girl  band  along  just  for  the  ride. 


(/.  of  Illinois  Band  To 

Perform  at  Orch.  Hall 

The  University  of  Illinois  concert 
band  will  highlight  a  four-day  “good 
will’’  tour  with  a  performance  at  8 
p.m.  Monday,  April  27,  in  Chicago’s 
Orchestra  Hall.  This  will  be  the 
band’s  first  concert  tour  in  12  years. 

The  120-piece  band,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mark  Hindsley,  will  play 
special  symphonic  music  as  well  as 
old  band  favorites. 

The  tour  is  not  for  profit  and  ad¬ 
mission  prices  have  been  kept  low  to 
attract  school  musicians.  Tickets  for 
reserved  main  floor  and  balcony 
seats  may  be  purchased  from  the 
mini  Center  in  the  LaSalle  hotel. 
Blocks  of  seats  should  be  reserved  as 
early  as  possible. 

Main  floor  seats  are  $1.75;  first 
balcony  seats  $1.50,  and  second  bal¬ 
cony  $1.25. 


Stanford  Procures  Original 
Johann  Strauss  II  Manuscript 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  DE¬ 
CEMBER  23 — An  original  Johann 
Strauss,  II,  manuscript,  bearing  the 
“Waltz  King’s”  autograph,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Memorial  Library 
of  Music  at  Stanford  University. 

It  is  the  manuscript  of  “A  Night 
in  Venice,”  written  about  1883,  and 
comprising  some  418  leaves. 

The  precious  score  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Nathan  van  Patten,  professor 
emeritus  of  bibliography  at  Stanford, 
acting  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Keating.  The  Keatings  founded  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  first 
editions  which  forms  the  Memorial 
Library  of  Music. 


The  American  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  19  th  Annual  Convention  is 
now  history,  but  what  history  it  was. 
Every  top  name  in  the  American 
Band  World  was  in  attendance. 

Prominent  in  meetings,  concerts, 
and  panels  were  such  figures  as  Dr. 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  Honorary 
Life  President;  Dr.  William  Revelli, 
President  of  A.  B.  A.  and  director  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  Bands; 
Henry  Fillmore;  Lt.  Commander 
Charles  Brendler,  Director  U.  S.  Navy 
Band;  Col.  George  Howard,  Director 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Band;  Rusty  Bainum, 
A.  B.  A.  Secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  dozens  of  others. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  reporting 
of  the  wonderful  activities  that  were 
scheduled  by  Harold  Bachman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  John  Heney,  De¬ 
land;  Otto  Kraushaar,  Lake  Wales, 
Fred  McCall  and  A1  Wright  of  Miami, 
the  Florida  hosts.  We  can  only  report 
that  from  the  time  the  A.  B.  A.  mem¬ 
bers  arrived  at  Gainesville,  Florida 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  March  3, 
until  they  departed  from  Miami  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  8, 
they  were  treated  like  royalty. 

Each  college  and  high  school  band 
that  performed  for  and  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  A.  B.  A.  members  played 
superbly.  Local  committees  in  all 
four  cities  prepared  for  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  make  the  members’  visit  one 
they  would  always  remember. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Wat  Tkare 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  maga¬ 
zine  was  represented  by  its  publisher, 
Forrest  McAllister  and  his  wife.  They 
I  took  candid  pictures  of  the  entire  trip 
which  will  appear  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  S  M.  Radio  and  television  in¬ 
terviews  were  successfully,  scheduled 
(Turn  to  Page  40) 


With  th*  majatiic  capitol  dome  in  tha  background,  tho  Mountain  Lion  Band  of  Charlatton  (W.  Va.)  High  School  takas  tima 
for  a  faw  practica  drills  prior  to  marching  in  tha  Prasidantial  Inaugural  Parada  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
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School  Mule  Nows  Soetioo  of  Tko  School  IfoslcioB 


April,  I9S3 


Geo,  H,  Way  Present* 
Percussion  Clinic 
Before  Kentucky  BMA 


EXCLUSIVE 

'*81$  Brass  Band"  to  be  Produced  for 
•  Third-Dimension  Process — Lasky  Releases  Plans 


“Drummers  are  inclined  to  place 
importance  on  the  development  and 
perfection  of  their  playing  techniques 
to  the  neglect  of  another  important 
aspect  of  drumming,  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  and  adjustment  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  enable  the  drummer  to  get 
the  most  from  his  equipment.” 

This  statement  reflected  the  pre¬ 
dominant  theme  of  a  percussion  clinic 


Goorgo  H.  Way 


presented  recently  by  Geo.  H.  Way, 
percussion  instrument  expert  of  the 
Leedy  &  Ludwig  division  of  C.  G. 
Conn  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Bandmasters  Association  in  Louis¬ 
ville. 

In  a  departure  from  the  customary 
conduct  of  such  a  clinic,  Mr.  Way  de¬ 
voted  the  major  part  of  his  talk  to 
what  he  feels  is  an  often  forgotten 
phase  of  drumming,  that  of  the  effect 
of  adjustment  and  overall  condition 
(Turn  to  Page  40) 


Mr.  Jesse  L.  Lasky,  famous  Holly¬ 
wood  Motion  Picture  Producer  has 
released  his  new  plans  to  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  concerning  the 
production  of  what  will  be  recorded 
as  his  greatest  picture  of  all  times, 
“The  Big  Brass  Band”  which  will 
feature  the  “First  All-American  High 
School  Band.” 

Following  is  a  memorandum  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  College  Band 
Directors  National  Association  (C.B. 
D.NA.)  who  are  enthusiasticly  co¬ 
operating  with  the  search  for  the 
members  who  will  constitute  the 
“First  All-American  High  School 
Band,”  from  Clarence  Sawhill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  C.B.D.N.A.  and  National 
Chairman  of  “The  First  All-Ameri¬ 
can  High  School  Band.” 


fertoKol  Menoraacfaa  No.  2 

TO:  and  UaivartHy  Baad  Diracton  af 

tba  UaHad  Stata* 

FROM:  Cloraaca  I.  Sawblll,  NatiaBat  AadHioa 
Cbainaaa,  First  AII>AaiariMB  Hifh  Sch^  Baad 

Dear  Colleagues: 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  im¬ 
portant  conference  with  Mr.  Jesse  L. 
Lasky  and  his  staff,  and  hasten  to 
advise  you  of  the  decisions  reached 
at  that  meeting. 

It  seems  that  several  new  processes 
such  as  Third-Dimension  and  the  use 
of  a  wide  screen  have  been  developed 
in  the  motion  picture  industry.  Mr. 
Lasky’s  associates  have  advised  him, 
and  he  has  agreed,  to  postpone  for  a 
short  time  the  start  of  production  for 
the  picture  “THE  BIG  BRASS 
BAND”;  which  will  necessarily  post¬ 
pone  the  search  for  the  First  All- 
American  High  School  Band. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pic¬ 
ture’s  success,  and  more  particularly 


Reserve  Your  Tickets  New 

BAINUM  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 

Date  .  .  .  April  16th  .  .  .  Place  .  .  .  Georgian  Hotel,  Evanston,  IH.  .  .  . 
Cost  .  .  .  $3.00  per  plate  .  .  .  Sponsors  .  .  .  University  of  Northwestern 
Music  School  Alumni  Council . . .  Time  . . .  6K)0  P.M. . . .  Purpose  ...  To 
Honor  Glenn  ClifFe  Bainum  who  will  retire  this  year  as  conductor  of  the 
University  of  Northwestern  Band  .  .  .  Send  Your  Orders  Early  ...  a 

I  limited  number  of  tickets  .  .  .  who  is  eligible  to  attend  .  .  .  every  high 
school  and  college  band  director  who  is  a  friend  of  RUSTY  .  .  .  wives 
are  welcome  too. 

Send  for  reservations  with  cheek  to  Mr.  Massalmaa, 
Mesle  School,  University  of  Northwestern,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


the  appearance  of  the  Band  in  the 
picture,  it  was  imanimously  agreed 
that  the  new  wide  screen  Third- 
Dimension  process,  will  enhance  the 
Band’s  presentation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  you  is  the 
fact  that  the  new  process  also  in¬ 
cludes  Stereophonic  Sound,  so  that 
instead  of  the  soimd  coming  as  it  does 
now  from  the  center  of  the  screen — 
“flat,”  through  the  use  of  multi¬ 
various  speakers  now  about  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  most  theatres  throughout 
the  country,  the  sound  will  be  actu¬ 
ally  better  than  natural  sound  be¬ 
cause  of  the  balance  that  can  be 
obtained  mechanically. 

It  happens  that  “THE  BIG  BRASS 
BAND”  motion  picture  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  new  wide  screen 
Third-Dimension  process,  and  while 
the  delay  is  irksome  to  us  all,  we  feel 
in  the  end  that  the  short  postpone¬ 
ment  is  more  than  justifled,  as  it  will 
show  the  First  All-American  High 
School  Band,  which  is  the  feature 
that  interests  us  the  most,  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  advise  you  in 
a  very  short  time  the  complete  sched¬ 
ule  of  dates  relative  to  the  prelim¬ 
inary  auditions  that  will  take  place 
throughout  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  other  interesting  develop¬ 
ments. 

Again  let  me  suggest  that  you  feel 
quite  free  to  write  me  for  informa¬ 
tion  which  you  may  desire. 

Signed  CLARENCE  E.  SAWHILL 
February  24,  1953 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  maga¬ 
zine  will  continue  to  report  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  great  picture  and  band  to 
the  high  school  and  college  band  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  United  States  through 
regular  and  exclusive  releases  from 
Mr.  Jesse  L.  Lasky.  By  doing  so, 
every  director  will  have  a  complete 
rimning  story  of  the  history  of  both 
the  “Big  Brass  Band”  and  “The  First 
All-American  High  School  Band.” 


Marion  Gets  1953  Grade 

School  Band  Contest 


The  District  South  Grade  School 
Band,  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest 
for  1953  will  be  held  at  the  New 
Junior  High  and  Logan  Grade  School 
in  Marion,  Illinois. 

'Die  Southern  District  contains  the 
following  counties: 

Jefferson,  White,  Hamilton,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jackson,  Saline,  Gallatin,  Union, 
Johnson,  Pope,  Hardin,  Alexander, 
Pulaski,  Massac,  and  Williamson. 
Bands,  Solos,  and  Ensembles  from 
(Turn  to  Page  31) 


Send  us 

Short  News  Ariieloi 
On  Your  School 


be- 

be 


M«mb«rf  of  Chapter  22  at  Clay-Charry>Watt  Sunbury  Joint  School,  Watt  Sun* 
bury.  Pa.,  pota  for  a  post-initiation  photo  with  thair  faculty  sponsor.  Miss 
Elaanor  Laughnar,  saatad  on  tha  laft.  Officars  of  tha  club  ara:  Dorothy  Stokas, 
prasidant;  Stalay  Timblin,  vica-prasidant;  Halan  Pansy,  sacratary;  Batty  Bovard, 
traasurar;  and  Linda  Hanas,  historian. 


1953  Tri-State  Festival 

May  Break  All  Record* 


More  complete  plans  are  being  an¬ 
nounced  by  Milbum  E.  Carey,  Man¬ 
ager,  concerning  the  Twenty-flrst 
Annual  Tri-State  Music  Festival. 
This  annual  musical  event  of  the 
Southwest  is  held  each  year  in  Enid, 
Oklahoma  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Phillips  University  Band  and  the 
Enid  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
year  the  dates  are  May  7,  8  and  9. 
The  Festival  features  nationally 
prominent  conductors,  adjudicators 
and  composers,  and  this  year  will 
have  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Director 
Emeritus  University  of  Illinois  Bands; 
Karl  L.  King,  famous  band  composer 
of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Archie  Jones, 
Choral  conductor.  University  of 
Texas;  First  Lieutenant  Robert  Lan¬ 
ders,  Director  of  the  Singing  Ser¬ 
geants;  Dr.  Earl  D.  Irons,  past  Presi¬ 
dent  American  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  from  Arlington,  Texas;  Paul 
Yoder,  famous  composer  of  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Dr.  D.  O.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Texas  Tech  Bands,  Lubbock,  Texas; 
George  Wilson,  conductor  of  band 
and  orchestra.  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Missouri;  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Maddy,  President  National  Music 
Camp,  Interlochen,  Michigan;  Dr. 
Robert  Hawkins,  Director  of  band 
and  the  Summer  Music  Camp,  West¬ 
ern  State  College,  Gunnison,  Colo¬ 
rado;  Forrest  McAllister,  composer 
and  adjudicator  of  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Clayton  Krehbiel,  choral  director. 
University  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
and  Harold  Bachman,  famous  band¬ 
master  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
Miami,  Florida. 

James  Burke,  famous  comet  soloist 
of  the  Goldman  Band  of  New  York 
City  will  make  appearances  as  guest 
soloist.  Miss  Shari  McKim  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  national  champion  twirler 
will  be  featured  as  twirling  exhibi¬ 
tionist  and  twirling  contest  judge. 
Bill  Ludwig,  Jr.  of  Chicago  will  pre¬ 
sent  percussion  lecture  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Tri-State  events  are  held  for  or¬ 
chestras,  bands,  choruses,  bugle  and 
drum  corps,  ensembles  and  solos. 
Seven  thousand  high  school  musicians 
from  the  states  of  CHGahoma,  Texas, 
Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  New  Mexico,  Louisiana  and  Colo¬ 
rado  participated  in  Tri-State  last 
year.  An  equal  number  are  expected 
in  May  of  1953  and  several  additional 
states  have  served  notice  they  will  be 
represented.  Entry  deadline  is  April 
15.  Festival  Manager  Carey  may  be 
contacted  at  Phillips  University  Sta¬ 
tion  Post  Office,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 
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AT  TOUR  SERVICE 

This  is  a  column  dedicated  to  serv¬ 
ing  3-M  chapters  as  well  as  individ¬ 
ual  members.  Why  not  send  us 
notices  of  future  programs,  initiations 
and  other  chapter  activities  so  that 
we  may  include  them  in  next  month’s 
colunm?  Photographs  are  also  wel¬ 
come.  Although  this  is  not  primarily 
a  “Question  Box,”  some  of  your  prob¬ 
lems  may  have  general  interest  and 
should  be  discussed  here.  Material 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  director  (P.O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Ill.)  by  the  end  of  each  month. 

MYRTLE  CREEK  “ON  THE  MOVE” 

Allegro  chapter  No.  20  at  Myrtle 
Creek,  Oregon,  is  tackling  four 
worthwhile  projects  this  school  year: 
writing  an  alma  mater  song  and  a 
short  operetta,  forming  an  Allegro 
chorus,  and  opening  a  class  in  con¬ 
ducting.  The  society  met  for  a  social 
evening  recently  and  listened  to  a 
piano-lecture  by  Ralph  De  Courssey 
and  to  a  recording  of  The  Fire -Bird 
Suite  by  Stravinsky. 

Seventeen  active  members  were 
added  to  the  chapter  in  February. 
They  included  Annette  Adams,  Bev¬ 
erly  Babb,  Nancy  Brown,  Ronald 
Clack,  Carolyn  Clay,  Sonja  Dennan, 
Barbara  Elliott,  Jayette  Faulkner, 
Dick  Graf,  Kathleen  Landregan,  Brad 
Luton,  Jackie  McClintock,  Jeanette 


Moan,  Margie  Musick,  Dianne  Tripp 
and  Dean  Weaver. 

NEW  CHAPTERS  “JOIN  THE 
PARADE” 

Four  states  are  represented  by  the 
last  five  Modern  Music  Masters  chap¬ 
ters  to  be  formed  last  month.  They 
are  from  Florida,  Illinois,  Minnesota 
and  North  Carolina.  The  chapter  at 
Coral  Gables  Senior  High  School, 
School,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Dorothy  Brindle.  Faculty 
co-sponsors  are  Paul  Cremaselin  and 
Logan  Turrentine. 

The  Manual  Training  High  School 
chapter,  Peoria,  Ill.,  seems  to  have 
ample  support.  Fred  J.  Huber  is 
sponsor;  and  co-sponsors  include 
A.  G.  Adamson,  principal,  and  Ben 
Schlatter,  president  of  the  Manual 
Music  Club,  a  parents’  organization. 
The  first  3-M  chapter  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Minnesota  is  at  Dassel  High 
School,  Dassel,  Minn.  Richard  G. 
Hardy  is  the  faculty  sponsor. 

Two  new  chapters  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  North  Carolina,  one  at 
Albemarle  High  School,  Albemarle, 
with  Paul  K.  Fry  as  sponsor  and 
Spencer  B.  Hatley,  co-sponsor.  The 
other  one  was  organized  at  the  Morn- 
ingside  School,  Statesville.  Miss 
Marguerite  Curry  is  faculty  sponsor 
and  Miss  J.  Renwick,  Miss  E.  Mills 
and  W.  Brown,  co-sponsors. 

(Turn  to  Page  40) 
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My  Trip  To  Europe 
With  A 
Twirling  Baton 

ty  Naomi  Zorbocfc 
Twirling  Dram  Ma/eroHa 
Hardin  SImmoas  UnlvanHy 
Abllnna,  Taxat 


Part  One 

Preparations  for  the  Trip 


Europe!  A  dream  of  the  future! 
Something  one  always  looks  forward 
to,  but  never  thinks  of  really  receiv¬ 
ing  such  an  opportunity  of  a  life¬ 
time.  That’s  what  I  always  thought 
until  one  day  my  roommate  came 
running  into  ^e  dormitory  screaming 
it  was  rumored  that  our  Cowboy  Band 
of  Hardin-Simmons  University  was 
going  to  Europe  to  entertain  troops. 
It  sounded  fantastic,  incredible,  and 
unbelievable.  Soon  official  word  was 
released.  The  Cowboy  Band,  consist¬ 
ing  of  eighteen  boys,  and  soloists 


This  it  th*  big  C>4  four  motor  piano 
that  taxiad  up  tha  runway  to  taka 
us  on  our  whirlwind  Europoan  Tour. 


which  included  myself  was  starting 
to  rehearse  day  and  night  for  an  audi¬ 
tion. 

Then  the  thought  of  not  taking  a 
twirler  along  came  to  me.  Why  should 
a  twirler  go  overseas?  On  the  other 
hand,  why  shouldn’t  I  go?  For  the 
time  being,  I  decided  to  perish  the 
thought  since  the  trip  was  nothing 
deflnite  as  of  yet. 

It  seemed  as  if  we  auditioned  a 
dozen  times,  but  actually  it  was  only 
three  times.  After  each  audition,  oiur 
program  was  rearranged  to  suit  the 
U.S.O.  men.  By  the  time  of  the  last 
audition,  we  had  a  one  and  one-half 
hour  program  consisting  of  all  pop¬ 
ular  music  including  a  bit  of  hillbilly. 
Intertwined  with  the  music  were 
solos,  which  consisted  of  singing,  an 
accordionist,  rope-swinging,  marimba, 
square-dancing,  and  twirling. 

Working  constantly  on  the  program, 
and  being  audition^  several  times, 
not  once  did  we  ever  know  whether 
we  .were  going.  It  was  a  mystery.  The 
suspence  was  horrible.  At  times,  our 


Machaal  O'Brian,  a  sanior,  and  drum 
major  of  tha  Martinsburg,  Watt  Vir¬ 
ginia  High  School  Band  hat  won  a 
numbar  of  firtt  prizot  at  can  ba 
taan  by  tha  numbar  of  tro'phiot  in 
thit  pictura.  Baing  an  outttanding 
pianitt  and  dramatic  ttudant  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  baing  a  Baton  Twirling  and 
Drum  Major  Champion,  ho  it  in 
hopot  of  tocuring  a  tcholarthip  for 
toma  collaga  or  univartity  thit  fall. 

NBTA  Brochure  Avail¬ 
able  —  Tells  How  to 
Organiie  Official  Chapter 


The  National  Baton  Twirling  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NBTA),  has  published  an 
excellent  brochure  explaining  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  NBTA,  methods 
for  organizing  an  official  chapter,  the 
history  of  the  organization,  a  chap¬ 
ter  organization  questionnaire,  and  a 
charter  membership  list  form. 

Band  Directors,  students,  teachers, 
and  interested  parents  may  secure  a 
free  copy  of  this  brochure  by  writing 
to:  NBTA  Headquarters,  Box  126, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


morale  was  lost,  but  then  we  always 
thought  of  the  big  possibility.  One 
day,  after  our  Iqst  audition,  and 
long  waiting  it  was  announced.  We 
were  to  leave  December  20,  1952,  by 
plane. 

Niunerous  things  had  to  be  done  in 
a  short  time.  Twelve  shots  had  to  be 
taken,  the  same  as  all  service  men 
receive  when  being  sent  overseas. 
Five  girls  survived,  but  a  few  boys 
became  a  bit  ill.  Then  we  had  to 
quickly  learn  our  life  history  in  order 
to  secure  our  passports.  I  never  did 
learn  my  families.  I  believe  I  had  my 
parents  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  my 
sisters  and  brothers  at  thirty-five. 
Pictures  had  to  be  made  for  publicity. 
Some  of  all  sorts  were  taken.  The 
photographer  had  the  boys  on  horses 
and  girls  roping  cows.  They  wanted 
me  standing  on  a  horse  twirling.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  they  know  that  I  couldn’t  even 
sit  on  one  yet  alone  stand  on  one.  Out 
of  all  these  things  we  had  to  do,  I 
believe  the  wardrobe  was  the  woi^. 

(Turn  to  Page  46) 


Twirlert 

Self-Confidence  Test 

By  Maynard  Voflar 
IBTF  Advhor 

1.  Yes  No 

Do  you  give  commands  with  a 
good  clear  confident  voice? 

2.  Yes  No 

Would  you  offer  a  suggestion  to 
improve  the  routine  of  a  fellow 
twirler? 

3.  Yes  No 

Does  the  care  of  your  uniform 
refiect  self  assurance  and  neat¬ 
ness? 

4.  Yes  No 

Do  you  try  to  solve  your  twirling 
problems  rather  than  ask  advice 
of  others? 

5.  Yes  No 

Can  you  command  yourself  to  be 
calm? 

6.  Yes  No 

Do  you  have  a  “let  down’’  feeling 
after  a  failure? 

7.  Yes  No 

Have  you  a  program  to  improve 
your  twirling  ability? 

8.  Yes  No 

Do  you  do  something  about  your 
contest  worries? 

9.  Yes  No 

Do  you  doubt  your  ability  to 
practice  more? 

10.  Yes  No 

Can  you  command  a  cheerful  dis¬ 
position  when  other  twirlers  about 
you  seem  to  be  depressed  after  a 
contest? 

11.  Yes  No 

Do  you  think  you  can  contribute 
something  to  the  twirling  world? 

12.  Yes  No 

Are  you  satisfied  with  being  one 
of  the  team  or  do  you  have  a 
desire  of  being  the  leader  of  your 
twirling  team? 

13.  Yes  No 

Do  you  walk  with  a  sure  emphatic 
step? 

14.  Yes  No 

Do  you  offer  suggestions  to  your 
twirling  teacher  to  improve  your 
twirling  or  routine? 

15.  Yes  No 

Can  you  keep  pipedreams  under 
control? 

16.  Yes  No 

Are  you  carrying  your  body  in 
good  posture? 

If  you  can  answer  YES  to  fourteen 
of  the  sixteen  above  questions  you 
can  be  sure  that  you  are  self-confi¬ 
dent  not  only  in  your  twirling  but  in 
everyday  living. 
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EDITOR'S  FOLICr 

Because  the  Editor  of  The 
SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  asked  repeatedly 
what  his  attitude  is  concerning 
the  several  twirling  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  asked  many 
times  what  his  thinking  is  con¬ 
cerning  the  publishing  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  Drum  Majorettes,  Baton 
Twirlers,  and  Drum  Majors;  he 
has  decided  to  inform  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  of  the  Baton 
Twirling  Section  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine 
of  his  policies  effecting  the 
above: 

"THE  SCH<DOL  MUSICIAN 
Baton  Twirling  Section  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  open  forum 
for  twirling  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  everywhere.  We  do  not 
recognize  any  organization  as 
being  THE  OFFICIAL  twirling 
group  for  young  people.  As 
such,  news,  announcements,  and 
pictures  are  welcomed  from  all 
existing  and  future  twirling 
groups.  We  do  not  recognize  any 
one  individual  or  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  being  the  final  au¬ 
thority  on  baton  twirling.  As 
such,  articles,  news,  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  welcomed  from  all 
individuals.  The  Editor  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  publication 
of  any  matenal  submitted  by 
individuals  or  organizations. 

We  recognize  all  twirling  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  interested 
in  carrying  on  the  art  of  baton 
twirling  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  young  people  of  the  nation, 
as  accepted  by  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  Conference,  and 
the  American  Bandmasters  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
an  educational  magazine,  found¬ 
ed  twenty-four  years  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  school  music  in  all  of 
its  forms,  throughout  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Appearing  in  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  the  School  Libraries 
of  the  nation  where  a  quarter  of 
a  million  students  read  the  mag¬ 
azine  each  month,  all  pictures 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  that  are  in  keeping  with 
the  best  interests  of  education.” 

Farrpft  L.  MeAllMar 

fdM«r  amS  FwMihtr 

Tfe«  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

NEW  FOR  *53 

a  LotMt  Styl*  Twirling  Rag 
a  Miniotur*  Baton  Pint 

•  Nnw  Modnl  Twirling  Batons 
a  AH  Typot  of  Spociol  Botoni 

#  Utility  Baton  Cato  —  Will  Carry  Evnrything 

Writ*  for  Ootoflt  and  frleot 

LANGE  COMPANY,  ■othayras,  Pa. 

Manufacturnrt  of  Twirling  Batons  4  Accottoriot 

JhstJjuiMutq 

U^oAkihop 

By  Floyd  Zorbecfc 
Twirling  Drom  Uajor, 

U.  of  UIck. 


Sand  all  quatllont  diract  to  Floyd 
Zarbock,  707  Oiford,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Seer*  SbMts 

If  you  have  already  taken  part  in, 
or  witnessed  a  twirling  contest  you 
probably  realize  by  now  that  the  con¬ 
testants  are  judged  on  certain  catego¬ 
ries.  If  you,  as  a  twirler,  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  various  categories 
that  you  will  be  judged  on,  you  will 
be  able  to  improve  your  twirling  im¬ 
measurably. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
score  sheets  are  based  on  a  possible 
100  points.  Some  organizations,  how¬ 
ever,  use  a  score  sheet  that  is  based 
on  more  than  100  points.  Actually  the 
total  number  of  points  is  not  too  im¬ 
portant,  if  the  essential  categories  are 
included  on  the  score  sheet.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  breakdown  is  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  considered  the  one  baton  score 
sheet  for  contest  other  than  “school 
contests.”  “School  contests”  score 
sheets  will  be  discussed  later  in  the 
article. 

The  most  important  category  and 
the  one  that  was  found  on  all  score 
sheets,  is  “variety  and  difficulty  of 
movement.”  This  category  was  also 
apportioned  the  most  points  varying 
from  25%  to  30%  of  the  total  amount. 
The  fact  that  this  category  had  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  the  highest  percentage  of 
points  we  feel  is  as  it  should  be,  since 
the  most  important  feature  of  a  twirl¬ 
er  is  his  repertoire. 

The  second  most  important  cate¬ 
gory  on  the  average  is  usually  titled 
“presentation  and  grace  of  execu¬ 
tion.”  This  includes  also  showmanship 
and  usually  20%  of  the  total  score 
was  devot^  to  this  category.  When 
the  art  of  twirling  was  first  originat¬ 
ed,  this  category  did  not  exist,  but  we 
might  add  that  the  art  has  progressed 
a  good  deal  from  its  embryonic  stage 
and  that  since  authorities  in  twirling 
throughout  the  country  consider  it  as 
second  in  importance  to  category  I,  it 
has  most  likely  acquired  its  due  po¬ 
sition.  One  score  sheet  that  we  studied 
before  writing  this  “Twirling  Work¬ 
shop”  apportioned  30%  of  its  possible 
score  to  this  category.  Some  of  the 
sub-topics  under  this  category  for 
that  particular  sheet  were,  lack  of 
footwork,  smile  lacking,  and  several 
more.  It  would  appear  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  sub-topics  justify  the 
30%  allocated  to  the  main  category 
but  as  was  seen  above,  it  is  commonly 


accepted  that  variety  and  difficulty  of 
movements  usually  has  the  highest 
per  cent  of  points. 

“Precision”  is  accepted  by  all  stand¬ 
ards  as  being  the  third  most  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  a  twirlers  performance. 
The  per  cent  of  total  score  allocated 
to  this  phase  varies  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.  We  feel  that  the  position  of 
“precision”  is  more  important  than 
the  exact  amount  of  points  given  it. 

Speed  and  smoothness  by  most 
(Turn  the  Page  please) 


DRUM  MAJOR 
MAJORETTE  CAMP 

Oglebay  Park 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

For  Boys  and  Girls  in 
High  School,  Junior  High  School 
and  College 

August  9-23 

Complete  course  offered 
Recreational  Pro9ram 
Ideal  housing  In  cabins 
Excellent  Food 

For  Information  write 

Elizabeth  S.  Faris 

Oglebay  lastitute,  Wheeliag,  W.  Vo. 


TWIRLERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


It  you  plan  .to  enter  School  Twirling  Con¬ 
tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book,  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,"  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  end  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  tor  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  ''I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers." 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

2t  lost  Joekfoa  Rlvd.,  Cbieaga  4,  III. 


April,  1953 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  antwering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We*ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

ly  Dm  Sartell 

Neck  rolls  and  combination  are 
ideal  for  both  contest  and  show  rou¬ 
tines.  After  learning  one  or  two  basic 
movements,  the  number  of  combina¬ 
tions  and  variations  that  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  will  seem  endless.  Like  in  all 
twirling,  smoothness  ranks  before 
speed. 

Basle  Move 

In  learning  the  basic  move,  hold 
your  baton  in  front  of  you,  palm 
down  and  a  few  inches  from  the  tip 
end.  Start  the  movement  by  raising 
right  hand  to  left  side  of  neck,  as 
shown  in  ILLUSTRATION  (1).  At 
this  point — release  baton  with  enough 
speed  to  carry  it  around  the  back  of 
your  neck.  As  the  baton  begins  to 
roll,  raise  your  left  hand,  palm  out, 
to  the  right  side  of  your  neck  and 
make  the  catch. 

This  is  the  basic  neck  roll.  For  the 
beginner  and  the  group  twirler,  it  is 
desirable  to  proceed  the  neck  roll 
with  a  “Pass  Around  Body.” 

Naek-Arm  Rolf 

The  Neck-Arm  roll  is  an  advanced 
version  of  the  basic  move.  Start  in 
the  same  mamier  (As  shown  in  IL¬ 
LUSTRATION  (1)  ).  As  the  baton 
completes  it’s  roll  around  the  neck. 


lllwtrattofu  reproduced  throu|H>  tpectel  penuiukm 
of  W.  F.  L.  Drum  Co.,  Chicepo,  the  copyright 
owner, 

extend  your  right  arm,  palm  of  hand 
down,  to  your  right  side,  and  instead 
of  catching  baton  with  left  hand — 
allow  the  baton  to  roll  down  the 
back  of  your  right  arm — making  catch 
as  shown  in  ILLUSTRATION  (2). 
Note — the  baton  makes  one-half  rev¬ 
olution  while  it  is  rolling  down  the 
back  of  the  right  arm.  A  variation  of 
the  same  trick  can  be  done  by  extend¬ 
ing  your  right  arm  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  only  holding  palm  up,  and  al¬ 
lowing  baton  to  roll  down  the  inside 
of  your  right  arm.  The  baton  will  not 
revolve  as  it  rolls  down  your  arm 
when  doing  it  this  way. 

Cfcia  Cotefc 

The  advanced  Neck  roll-chin  catch 
is  especially  desirable  for  boys.  Start 
the  movement  in  the  same  manner  as 
shown  in  ILLUSTRATION  (1),  only 
as  baton  completes  roll  around  the 
back  of  your  neck — raise  your  right 
shoulder  and  catch  baton  between 
your  shoulder  and  chin.  When  the 
motion  of  the  baton  is  completely 
halted — swing  shoulder  quicldy  to 
your  right,  while  at  the  same  time 
raising  your  chin,  allowing  baton  to 
roll  back  across  the  back  of  your 
neck. 


TWIRLPPOL 

News  and  Vinws  From 
Across  tho  Notion 

By  Dam  Sartall 

ILLINOIS — Chicago’s  famed  “Su¬ 
per-Circus”  Television  show  HAS 
NAMED  LITTLE  Miss  Ann  Nita  Ek- 
strom.  New  Carlisle,  Indiana,  as  their 
twirling  Queen.  Ann  Nita  won  the 
Junior  National  Championship  at  St. 
Paul  in  1951. 

WISCONSIN — Dates  for  the  annual 


National  Baton  Twirling  Jamboree 
(America’s  foremost  summer  twirling 
camp)  have  been  set  from  July  22nd 
through  25th.  Those  interested  should 
write  Box  266,  Janesville,  Wis. 

CALIFORNIA  — Fred  W.  MUler, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  is  now  residing 
in  San  Bernardino,  and  is  available 
for  contest  organizational  work  and 
advanced  baton  twirling  instruction. 
His  address  is  2164  Belle  St 

TEXAS — Corpus  Christ!  will  be  the 
site  for  a  large  NBTA  twirling  clinic 
during  the  first  week  of  June.  Those 
interested  should  write:  O.  K.  Ander¬ 
son,  NBTA  State  Counselor,  Del  Mar 
College,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


The  Twirlins  Workshop 

(Starts  on  Page  23) 

standards  seem  to  be  the  next  two 
most  important  categories.  We  feel 
that  one  is  as  important  as  the  other 
and  that  they  should  be  waited  equal¬ 
ly.  On  most  score  sheets  they  were 
each  given  10%  of  the  total  score.  If 
for  some  reason  these  two  categories 
are  not  weighted  equally  it  is  our 
belief  that  it  requires  more  skill  to  be 
a  smoother  twirler  than  it  does  to  be 
a  fast  twirler,  in  which  case  smooth¬ 
ness  would  have  more  emphasis  than 
speed.  By  changing  the  weight  either 
way,  spe^  or  smoothness  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  or  discouraged  and  actually 
one  is  as  important  as  the  other.  One 
method  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  is 
to  place  speed  and  smoothness  in  the 
same  category,  but  actually  since  the 
two  are  really  quite  unrelated  as  to 
actual  meaning  it  would  seem  that 
this  is  not  the  best  solution. 

The  above  categories  are  found  on 
practically  all  score  sheets,  with  the 
exception  of  school  contest  score 
sheets.  The  category  of  “aerials”  ap¬ 
pears  on  some  sheets  and  in  said  cases 
it  is  usually  10%  of  the  total  score. 
It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that 
aerial  work  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  part  of  category  number  I  “va¬ 
riety.”  Ambidexterity  is  found  on 
several  score  sheets  and  it  is  usually 
given  between  10  and  15%  of  the 
total  score.  This  is  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  a  baton  twirler  should 
be  as  competent  with  one  hand  as 
with  the  other.  We  feel  that  if  ambi¬ 
dexterity  is  not  a  separate  category 
that  it  should  be  a  subtopic  of  one  of 
the  main  category  since  a  person  cer¬ 
tainly  has  more  skill  if  he  can  use 
both  right  and  left  appendages  equal¬ 
ly  than  a  person  that  can  not,  assum¬ 
ing  of  course  that  he  is  not  physically 
disabled. 

The  score  sheets  for  “school  con¬ 
tests”  are  quite  different  from  the 
score  sheets  used  for  “other  contests.” 
The  school  contest  is  divided  into  the 
following  categories:  front  hand  spin, 
front  hand  spin  pass  around  the  back, 
beating  time,  wrist  twirl,  figure  eight, 
cart  wheel,  four  finger  twirl,  aerial 
work,  and  the  routine.  All  the  cate¬ 
gories  are  letter  graded  from  “A”  on 
down  to  the  letter  “D.”  This  score 
sheet  was  developed  some  years  ago 
when  twirling  first  began.  We  believe 
that  this  type  of  score  sheet  is  there¬ 
fore  outdated  and  could  be  revised, 
perhaps  similar  to  the  score  sheets 
used  in  “other  contests.” 

Another  summer  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  as  it  does  several  stu¬ 
dents  are  considering  taking  part  in 
summer  camps.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  requested  that  we  discuss  twirl¬ 
ing  camps  and  so  our  next  “Twirling 
Workshop”  will  be  devoted  to  this 
topic. 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


Whenever  drummers  get  together 
you  will  always  hear  something  about 
percussion  and  what  you  learn  from 
each  other  may  be  worth  more  than 
any  other  method  of  drum  education 
provided  one  uses  all  the  good  which 
comes  his  way.  A  fine  drummer  once 
told  me  that  he  learned  more  from 
other  drummers  than  from  his  teach¬ 
ers.  Now  the  teacher  can  give  you  the 
mechanics  of  the  percussion  playing 
but  the  teacher  can  not  give  you  the 
desire  or  will  to  learn.  This  you  will 
have  to  develop  if  the  good  Lord 
didn’t  give  it  to  you  in  the  first  place. 

Why  the  above?  Because  contests 
are  coming  on  soon  and  here  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  learn  from 
the  other  fellow.  Music  contests,  of 
which  percussion  is  a  part,  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  considerable  cost  and  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  benefit  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  student.  Do  you  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this?  Or,  is  the  contest  a  thing 
to  go  to  in  order  to  avoid  a  day  of 


Sand  all  quMtient  diroct  to  Dr.  John 
Paul  JooM,  ConMrvotory  of  Music, 
nVh  Brood  St.,  Albony,  6a. 


school?  Drummers,  if  you  do  not  have 
the  spirit  of  the  band  at  heart  and  are 
not  willing  to  enter  these  things  for 
the  good  of  the  organization  through 
becoming  better  yourself  then,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  get  out  of  the  band. 

In  the  percussion  contests  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  other  fellow’s  per¬ 
formance;  see  how  he  does  fhe  things 
you  do;  check  on  his  manner  of  play¬ 
ing,  his  style,  his  showmanship  and 
his  ability.  Talk  to  him  after  the  con¬ 
test  if  he  knows  a  trick  or  two  which 
you  could  use.  Try  grading  the  con¬ 
testants  and  see  how  near  you  can  be 
to  the  judge’s  decision.  I  think  you 
will  be  surprised  at  what  you  can 
learn  at  the  small  cost  of  personal 
time — and  just  think  what  friendships 
you  can  create  in  sharing  your  knowl¬ 
edge  with  others,  and  how  you  can 


help  your  organization  and  young 
ones  coming  on  in  your  home  town. 

I  did  not  mean  to  lecture  but  in 
looking  back  I  can  see  these  advan¬ 
tages  and  of  course  every  minute  is 
wasted  if  you  do  not  learn! 

Leoralag  vt.  Teacfclag 

Some  time  back  I  mentioned  the 
general  lack  of  percussion  teaching  in 
the  colleges  which  produce  our  school 
band  directors.  Recently  I  received  a 
letter  on  this  subject  saying:  “ — I  had 
only  one  semester  of  drums.  My  abil¬ 
ity  to  play  the  various  rudiments  is 
good  and  I  am  able  to  teach  them, 
but  when  it  comes  to  reading  them 
from  a  printed  page  I  fall  down.  In 
other  words  I  want  to  find  out  how 
I  can  learn  to  recognize  a  five,  seven, 
nine  stroke  roll  and  play  them  from 
the  drum  part.” 

Although  this  letter  came  from 
Michigan  I  am  sure  the  same  situa- 
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Leadlag  SyMphoay  Orchestras  sach  os 
Chicago  aad  Philadelphia  ese  the  W.P.L. 
Sympheay  Model  tyiopaei  becaose  of  its 
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EDWARD  M.  METZENGER,  oiporioncod  fympenitf 

with  fhe  worid-femout  Chicogo  Symphony  Orchesfre,  is  ouf- 
itonding  for  hit  perfect  performance  of  ell  musical  worli. 
For  best  performance  in  fympeni  he  uses  a  24",  2&",  29" 
and  32"  W.F.L  Symphony  M^el  fympeni  set. 

WFL  DRUM  CO. 
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THE 

AUTOHARP 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

A  Most  Useful  Instrument 
for  the 

Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 
Ready  Mode  Chords 
No  Fingering  No  Lessons 

A  Sweep  of  the  Hand 
Starts  You 
Playing 
Easier  than  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 


Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Brochure  on  Requett 


Oscar  Schiridt  bitemational,  Inc. 

87  Ferry  Street  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


^mcawGO 


Drum  Heads  ^ 


Your  talent  requires  the  best,, , 

. . .  and  no  matter  which  of  our  4  grades  of 
heads  you  choose,  you  get  the  best 
^  the  money  can  buy.  You’ll  like  the  feather-touch 
response,  the  full,  crisp  tone.  Let  Amrawco 
bringoutthebestinyourdnun— and  YOU! 

I^^Professimial... Standard. ..Economy...Goat3kin 


Ammwco  heads  for  every  player,  every  purse! 


AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MANUEACIURING  CO. 

110b  N  NORTH  BRANCH  STREET  •  CHICAGO  22  ILLINOIS 


tion  exists  in  any  other  state  you 
could  mention.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  hit  the  bulls-eye  on  this  one. 
Many  band  men  teach  their  drum¬ 
mers  to  play  the  required  rudiments 
or  necessary  rudiments  and  allow 
them  to  enter  contests  yet  the  same 
drummer  couldn’t  play  a  part  accord¬ 
ing  to  music  to  save  his  soul!  1  have 
known  bassoon  players  (and  others) 
to  win  drum  contests  on  playing  the 
rudiments  correctly  yet  they  would 
be  impossible  as  drununers  in  the 
band.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  wrong 
angle.  It  puts  the  “winning”  above 
the  learning  and  this  is  just  back¬ 
wards. 


What  Ara  Sadlmaats? 

Drum  rudiments  are  merely  the 
fundamentals  which  make  drumming 
easy.  To  play  a  drum  rudiment  and 
not  recognize  it  in  print  is  like  play¬ 
ing  a  few  tnunp>et  notes  and  not  rec¬ 
ognize  them  by  music.  Of  what  good 
is  any  player  in  band  if  he  can  not 
read  music?  So  the  drummer  is  of  no 
value  unless  he  understands  those 
spots. 

A  few  years  ago  an  article  of  mine 
appeared  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN;  an  article  on  what  makes  up 
the  generally  accepted  drum  rudi¬ 
ments — what  they  look  like  and  how 
to  recognize  and  play  them.  The  title 
is;  “Drums,  I  Say,  Are  Musical  In¬ 
struments”  and  it  ran  in  the  April 
1945  issue.  However,  1  believe  it 
would  be  good  to  review  this  very 
thing  and  I  will  do  so  in  this  column 
for  the  next  issue.  I’ll  try  to  tell  you 
in  plain  English  how  to  use  the  more 
common  rudiments. 

So,  if  this  problem  of  interpreting  ^ 
drum  music  has  been  bothering  you 
do  not  miss  the  next  column. 

Tasting 

An  inquirer  asks  about  the  value  of 
music  tests  in  school,  saying:  “We 

have  given  the  -  test  to  all  our 

grade  children  down  to  the  fifth  grade 
and  now  that  I  have  graded  all  the 
papers  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if 
our  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  What 
do  you  think?  What  have  you  done 
about  these  tests?” 

Frankly,  there  is  some  value  in  mu¬ 
sic  ability  tests  although  I  have  felt 
we  do  not  always  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  grant  that  they  are  not  perfect  and 
can  not  tell  you  which  to  keep  and 
which  to  discard.  Undoubtedly  some 
must  be  ruled  out  but  you  do  have 
some  good,  usable  information  on 
others.  From  the  percussion  point  of 
view  you  can  decide  on  just  who  has 
a  good  ear  for  pitch  and  who  has  a 
good  feeling  for  rhythm.  These  two 
things  do  show  up  very  definitely. 
Percussion  contains  instruments  of 
definite  and  indefinite  pitch  and  all 
are  basically  rhjrthmic.  One  who 
shows  a  fine  feeling  for  rhythm  but 
no  ear  for'pitch  might  easily  become 
a  remarkable  performer  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  indefinite  pitch  whereas  one 
with  both  pitch  and  rhythm  may 
shine  on  the  tympani,  bells,  marimba, 
etc. 
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There  is  no  sure-fire  method  of 
separating  the  prospective  clarinetist 
from  the  violinists  by  any  test;  nor  is 
there  any  test  which  will  tell  you  who 
is  to  be  your  bass  player  or  who 
should  play  the  piccolo.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  general  and  quite  flexible,  be¬ 
ing  an  aid  to  the  director  and  can 
not,  in  any  manner,  replace  his  ability 
to  judge  or  select. 

Then,  too,  the  tests  are  the  most 
wonderful  parental-contact-oppor¬ 
tunities  I  know  of,  and  I  would  give 
them  in  some  form  no  matter  how 
meager  the  resulting  information 
might  be. 

Look  for  suggestions  on  music  read¬ 
ing  in  this  column  next  month — see 
you  then.  .  . .  J.  P.  J. 


Norwood  Adjuster 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

Number  25R  Orchestra  Stand  one 
of  Norwood’s  most  popular  models. 

Other  features  include  an  extra 
strong,  18-guage  steel  desk  measuring 
20  X  14  inches  finished  in  crackle 
black.  The  base,  of  heavy  non-tip, 
three-leg  construction,  the  3/4-inch 
steel  shaft,  and  the  16-guage  steel 
extension  rod,  are  all  finished  in 
black  satin.  Extension  ranges  from 
33^  to  55  inches.  The  Model  25R 
Orchestra  stand  is  priced  to  retail  at 
$10.50  each,  $120  per  dozen. 


DeMoulin  Oreh,  Uniform 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

similiar  garments  in  order  that  there 
may  be  the  necessary  ease  and  free¬ 
dom  in  playing  the  various  instru¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  require  that 
both  arms  be  extended. 

While  a  general  preference  has 
been  expressed  for  jackets,  blouses, 
or  coats  in  white  with  the  trousers 
or  shirts  in  dark  blue  or  black,  the 
coat  portion  of  the  garment  can  be 
supplied  in  colors  as  well.  Futher- 
morc  additional  color  may  be  added 
if  desired  in  the  way  of  contrast  in 
ties,  embroidered  emblems,  etc. 

The  boys  trousers  are  designed 
with  front  pleats  and  with  slightly 
more  fullness  in  the  legs  than  the 
usual  “uniform”  type  of  trousers, 
and  of  course  the  girls  skirts  are  cut 
with  considerable  fullness  so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  hold  in¬ 
struments,  such  as  the  cello,  between 
the  knees. 

For  further  information  on  these 
new  styled  Orchestra  uniforms,  write 
direct  to  the  manufacturer,  DeMoulin 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Greenville,  Illinois. 


Getzen's  New  Brasses 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

wherever  service  life  can  be  in¬ 
creased. 

The  instruments  are  furnished  with 
the  usual  Getzen  lifetime  guarantee. 
Price  for  the  instruments  remains  at 
$118.50,  with  case,  including  tax.  De¬ 
scriptive  folders  are  available  by 
writing  the  company. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 


Wor/d's  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


Dr«M  for  Every  School  Use 
in  load.  Orchestra  nd 
Corps. 

Feoterieg: 
o  Toeol  •rillloBce 

o  35%  More  eoe-ferroas 
(BOB-msthig)  RMtols 
than  overage  drams 

e  Hoad  shoves  heeds 
e  Mirror  lihe  plotiag 
e  Easy  ploying  response 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 

SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 

1325  Bcldan  Av*.  Chicago  14,  III. 


Send  Your  SoloM  Pictures 
to  the  SM  BdHor— 
News  Welcome  Too 


“World’s  Largest  Production” 
Decatur,  Illinois,  U.S.A 


April.  1953 
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By  David  Kaplan 


Orcfccttra  Stadl»$  for  Clarlaoi 

(Literature  and  Materials  for 
Clarinet  Series) 

In  response  to  requests  for  lists  of 
orchestra  and  band  studies,  the  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Materials  series  which 
would  ordinarily  be  concerned  now 
with  advanced  etudes,  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  various  editions  of 
studies.  In  some  cases  the  prices 
mentioned  represent  those  figures  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Readers  are  advised 
to  consult  the  publishers  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  purchase  prices.  Some  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  to  be  reviewed  will  be  specific, 
that  is  they  are  concerned  with  a 
particular  composer.  The  Strauss 
studies  are  a  case  in  point.  Others  are 
general  texts  and  some  contain  pas¬ 
sages  from  seldom  played  or  obscure 
works. 

*  •  «  * 

ORCHESTRA  STUDIES— compiled 
and  revised  by  Daniel  Bonade — 
publ.  by  Bonade,  New  Hope,  Pa. 
(Price  in  1947  was  $6.00) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bonade 
is  one  of  our  finest  orchestra  study 
manuals.  Though  the  purchase  price 
of  the  volume  has  been  high,  the  in¬ 
formation  therein  is  most  valuable. 
Daniel  Bonade  is  one  of  our  impor¬ 
tant  teachers;  many  of  his  pupils  oc¬ 
cupy  chairs  in  our  leading  orchestras. 

Important  and  difficult  passages 
from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  Schuman, 
Schubert,  Tchaikowsky,  Debussy, 
Wagner,  and  Weber  are  included. 
Also  represented  are  passages  from 
R.  Strauss,  Stravinsky,  Berlioz,  Shos- 
takovitch,  Rachmaninoff,  Rimski- 
Korsakov  and  Sibelius. 

This  volume  is  a  very  handy  text. 
It  is  thorough  and  clearly  presented. 
I  think  it  is  as  complete  as  any  one 
volume  can  hope  to  be.  In  this  volume 
there  is  a  substantial  sampling  from 
the  orchestral  repertoire.  Useful  also 
is  the  presenting  of  certain  second 
clarinet  parts,  as  in  Smetana’s  Mol- 
dau  and  Mendelssohn’s  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  Scherzo.  The  inter¬ 
pretive  suggestions  at  the  back  of  the 
book  are  also  quite  good. 

•  «  •  * 


S«nd  oil  qiMstloni  diract  to  Dovid  Kaplan, 
Dlrocter  of  Muilc,  Roynoldt  Comimiitlty 
Hiqh  School,  Royn^dt,  lllinoit. 


der  Robert  Lindemann  who  brought 
the  Hinze  studies  to  his  attention). 

Included  in  Volume  1  are  works  by 
Auber,  Beethoven  (overtures),  Bizet 
(Carmen),  Cornelius,  Weber  (over¬ 
tures),  and  many  others.  Voliune  2 
also  contains  popular  as  well  as  the 
seldom  played  works.  Found  here  are 
Glinka’s  Komarinskaja,  the  overtures 
of  Cherubini,  and  the  tone  poems  of 
Liszt  besides  the  music  of  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
etc.  The  bass  clarient  receives  some 
attention  in  Volume  3.  Difficult  Wag¬ 
ner  passages  for  clarinet  and  bass 
clarinet  are  included.  Rienzi,  Tann- 
hauser,  Parsifal,  Mastersingers — they 
are  aU  here. 

The  advanced  high  school  player  or 
the  college  music  student  would  do 
well  to  build  a  library  of  orchestra 
study  books.  Passages  from  the  reper¬ 
toire  are  helpful  in  themselves — they 
make  good  didactic  material.  Into  this 
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ORCHESTRA  STUDIES— ed.  by  Fr. 
Hinze.  Cundy-Bettoney.  In  three 
volumes — each  volume  $2.00  (?) 
Hinze  was  a  very  infiuential  teach¬ 
er  and  his  orchestral  studies  refiect 
his  varied  experience.  (The  editor 
well  remembers  his  student  days  un- 
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library  then,  should  go  these  Hinze 
texts.  The  phrasing  details  are  mu¬ 
sical  and  should  be  studied. 


ORCHESTRA  STUDIES— ed.  by  R. 

Temple  Savage.  Boosey  -  Hawkes, 

3  volumes,  each  $1.25. 

Here  is  another  fine  set  of  studies. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  preface.  “The  selection  of  diffi¬ 
cult  passages  will  serve  a  double 
purpose.  It  will  give  the  orchestral 
player  an  opportunity  to  practice  such 
passages  in  preparation  for  actual 
performances  of  the  respective  work, 
and  it  offers  material  for  general 
practice  which  in  variety  and  scope 
of  its  technical  problems  reaches  far 
beyond  any  studies  written  especially 
for  technical  practice.” 

Volume  1  includes  the  important 
works  of  Beethoven  (overtures,  con¬ 
certos,  symphonies),  Brahms,  and 
Berlioz.  Works  of  Tschaihowsky, 
Schubert,  Mozart,  etc.,  may  be  found 
in  Volume  2.  Volume  3  is  devoted  to 
modem  works  and  among  these  may 
be  found:  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
(Bartok),  Galanta  and  Morasszek 
Dances  (Kodaly),  and  other  works  of 
Britten,  Delius,  Mahler,  Glazounov 
(including  that  important  solo  from 
The  Seasons — the  6/8  Allegretto  of 
Summer),  and  others. 

Many  of  the  passages  originally 
written  for  A-clarinet  have  been 
transposed  for  the  Bb — the  original 
being  printed  in  smaller  print  above 
the  transposition.  This  last  note,  plus 
the  quality  of  completeness  and  clear¬ 
ness,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  modem 
volume,  makes  the  set  an  extremely 
attractive  one  indeed. 


CLARINET  EXCERPTS—selected  by 
George  E.  Wain.  Belwin  1948.  2 
books,  each  $1.00. 

The  price  of  these  books  is  so  reas¬ 
onable  as  to  warrant  investigation 
but  for  that  fact  alone.  The  works  of 
Wain  are  always  interesting.  Witness 
his  Aria  &  Presto  (Aubert)  among 
others. 

These  studies  make  no  pretense  at 
being  totally  complete.  No  one  or  two 
volume  set  could  hope  for  complete 
coverage.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Wain  felt  that  the  later  works  were 
in  need  of  emphasis  rather  than  the 
well  covered  classics.  In  today’s  rep¬ 
ertoire  we  find  much  of  Richard 
Strauss,  Tschaikowsky  and  Shostako- 
vitch.  in  Book  1  there  are  c-on- 
tained  passages  from  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  composers  plus  the  Classical 
Symphony  of  Prokofieff  (another 
standard  in  today’s  repertoire).  The 
other  four  popular  Strauss  tone  poems 
may  be  found  in  Book  2  plus  passages 
from  Dukas  (Sorcerer’s  Apprentice — 
difficult),  Enesco,  and  others. 

The  broks  are  reasonably  priced 
and  clearly  presented.  They  make  fine 
additions  to  any  library  that  already 
contains  passages  from  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  etc. 
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ORCHESTRA  STUDIES  from  SYM¬ 
PHONIC  MUSIC  of  R.  STRAUSS— 
International.  Publ.  1948.  2  vol., 
each  $2.00. 

These  studies  for  clarinet  I,  II,  and 
III  represent  the  selections  of  Franz 
Bartholomey  (Vienna  Philharmonic) 
as  originally  published  in  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Edition  (1910).  They  are  by  far 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Strauss  works.  In  the 
orchestra  scene  today,  as  has  been 
stated  many  times,  the  works  of 
Strauss  are  standard  and  for  the  clari¬ 
net-difficult.  Very  often  the  Strauss 
tone  poems  are  used  as  audition  ma¬ 
terial. 

Of  the  material  in  Volume  1,  the 
most  popular  are  Don  Juan  and  Death 
and  Transfiguration.  Don  Quixote, 
Till  Eulenspiegel,  A  Hero’s  Lije  and 
Thus  Spake  Zorothustro  may  be 
found  in  Volume  2.  Incidentally,  there 
is  a  third  volume;  this  is  for  Eb  and 
bass  clarinet.  These  Strauss  books 
should  be  a  MUST  in  the  library. 

*  *  •  • 

ORCHESTRA  STUDIES  —  compiled 
by  G.  F.  Carney.  Cundy-Bettoney. 
3  volumes,  each  .75(7) 

Though  this  is  an  old  edition  there 
is  much  valuable  material  here.  Vol¬ 
ume  1  contains  Overtures  (six  of  Ros¬ 
sini,  four  of  Mendelssohn,  9  of  Suppe, 
others  of  Adam,  Aubert,  Donizetti, 
etc).  Certainly  many  of  these  Over¬ 
tures  are  now  on  the  obscure  list  but 
the  passages  found  in  these  works 
are  well  worth  the  effort.  In  Volume 
2,  devoted  to  Symphonies,  are  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert  and  Schumann.  Misc.  works 
may  be  found  in  the  third  volume. 

Here  are  many  opera  passages  from 
Verdi,  Donizetti,  Meyerbeer  and  oth¬ 
ers  as  well  as  many  other  incidental 
passages.  Here,  then,  is  another  in¬ 
teresting  collection,  especially  in  the 
first  and  third  volumes. 

*  *  •  • 

STUDIES  for  BOEHM  SYSTEM 
CLARINET— PAIfT  3—ed.  by  Otto 
Fritzsche.  Cundy  Bettoney.  $1.50 
(?) 

Parts  1  and  2  of  this  series  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  fingering  chart  and  scales. 
In  this  Part  3  many  misc,  passages 
from  overtures,  symphonies,  and  se¬ 
lections  are  included.  Thus  we  find 
works  by  Chaminade,  Dvorak,  Nico¬ 
lai,  and  many  ethers.  Excerpts  from 
some  of  Fritzsche’s  arrangements  are 
also  included. 

Otto  Fritzsche  was  at  one  time  the 
solo  clarinet  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Though  many  of  the  passages  in  this 
text  are  from  seldom  played  works, 
they  still  represent  useful  material. 

In  another  issue  the  list  of  orches¬ 
tra  studies  will  be  enlarged.  Excerpts 
from  the  band  literature  books  will 
also  be  discussed. 

Maggott  of  Mows 
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Conservatory  of  Music,  comes  word 
of  some  recent  Departmental  Wood¬ 
wind  and  Solo  Recitals.  The  practice 
of  offering  separate  recitals  within  a 
department  is  musically  very  good. 
The  departmental  recital  offers  train¬ 
ing  and  stage  presence  for  the  larger 
all-school  program. 

An  ensemble  recital  in  December 
included  these  clarinet  works: 

Suite  /or  Four  Equal  Clarinets-T.  S. 
Smith  Baggatelle  for  Bb  cl.  Quartet 
— Grundman  Quartet  for  Mixed  CL. 
Quartet — Mozart  Adagio  from  So¬ 
nata  Pathetique,  arr.  for  Bb  CL. 

Quartet - Beethoven 

Of  the  larger  works  the  following 
were  presented: 

Divertissement  for  Double  Quintet — 

Bernard  Quintet  No.  11 - Cohen 

A  February  recital  included  these 
clarinet  solos: 

Concerto  —  Haydn  (DeCaprio)  Con¬ 
certo  No.  1  - Spohr  Canzonetta 

- Pieme  Fantasy  Caprice 

- Lefevre 

The  discussion  of  the  throat  tones 
originally  scheduled  for  this  issue 

will  be  presented  next  time . 

See  you  then  .  .  .  .  D.  K. 


See  how  easy 
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Sins  Madrigals 

(Starts  on  Page  13) 
formal  program,  whether  it  be  madri¬ 
gals,  a  Bach  motet,  a  Palestrina  Mass, 
negro  spirituals,  modem  choral  music, 
folk  tunes,  or  what  have  you.  Our 
only  concession  is  to  perform  our 
more  rhythmical  numbers,  and  one 
piece  of  jive. 

/  After  performing  for  approximately 
85  different  audiences  in  the  past 
three  years,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  most  any  audience  can,  and  will 
like  the  best,  if  the  group  performing 
it  loves  it,  and  does  it  well. 


Marion  Gets  7953  Grade 
School  Band  Contest 

(Starts  on  Page  20) 
the  above  counties  will  compete  at 
the  Contest  to  be  held  here  on  April 
9th  and  10th. 

LaVern  Sanders,  director  of  the 
Marion  Grade  School  Band,  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  District  South  Associa¬ 
tion.  Sanders  said  the  Grade  School 
Band  classification  is  determined  by 
the  official  enrollment  of  all  grade 
schools  in  the  school  district. 

Class  A — Bands  from  schools  with 
a  pupil  enrollment  of  2,001  or  more. 

Class  B — Enrollment  of  1,001  to 

2,000. 

Class  C — Elnrollment  of  501  to  1,000. 

Class  D — Enrollment  of  251  to  500. 

Class  E — Enrollment  of  250  or  less. 

Class  F — Bands  which  have  never 
competed  in  district  or  state  contest 
during  the  previous  two  years.  This 
class  is  restricted  to  the  district  con¬ 
test  competition. 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 


Sand  all  quastioM  diract  to  H.  Walkar, 
Diractor  of  Mu$ie,  Goffnay  Hlqh  Sckoel, 
Gofhtay,  Soutli  Coroltiia. 


Semtk  Coraliaa  Stota  load  Cliaic 

The  South  Carolina  State  Band 
Clinic,  which  was  held  at  Winthrop 
College  February  6  and  7,  was  termed 
as  a  huge  success  by  all  who  attended. 
Facilities  for  the  Clinic  were  provided 
by  the  Music  Department  of  Win¬ 
throp  College  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  Roberts,  Department 
Head,  and  Emmett  Gore,  Band  Direc¬ 
tor.  Officiating  at  the  Clinic  John 
Fogle,  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
Music  Educators  Association.  The  110 
piece  Clinic  Band  was  thrilled  and  in¬ 
spired,  as  well  as  directed,  by  H.  E. 
Nutt,  Dean  of  the  Vandercook  School 
of  Music,  Chicago.  All  students  and 
directors  attending  profited  greatly 
from  Mr.  Nutt’s  work  with  the  band. 
His  rule  for  interpreting  music  would 
work  wonders  for  brass  soloists  and 
ensemble  members.  He  says  “there  is 
only  one  rule  in  music — make  it  sound 
GOOD!”  In  playing  marches  he  em¬ 
phasized  to  brass  players  “Make  the 
LONG  tones  STRONG  tones  and 
SHORT  tones  light  and  crisp.”  He 
illustrated  separated  marcato  playing 
as  “lift  your  feet”  style  and  the  legato 
or  smooth  serenade  song  style  as 
gliding  footsteps.  His  basic  principle 
for  good  musical  performance  is 
placing  emphasis  on  rhythm  and 
helping  to  attain  good  rhythm  by 
placing  the  emphasis  or  accent  where 
it  belongs.  I  also  share  with  him  in 
his  belief  that  there  is  a  profitable 
time  and  place  for  the  use  of  the  EB 
Alto  Horn,  as  well  as  French  Horn, 
in  bands,  both  concert  and  marching, 
and  also  that  there 'is  a  danger  that 
America  is  beginning  to  over  empha¬ 
size  the  necessity  for  extremely  large 
groups  of  reeds  in  concert  bands.  He 
pleased  me  immensely  when  he  re¬ 
minded  us  that  the  comet  should  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  concert  band  and  the 
trumpet  should  be  used  only  for  the 
part  written  for  that  particular  in¬ 
strument. 


Lafayette 


duets,  trios,  quartets,  methods  and 
studies  were  presented  to  each  brass 
student  and  director  attending.  These 
lists  gave  the  grade  of  difficulty  with 
numbers  and  half  numbers  I  through 
VTI,  also  composer,  publisher  and 
made  note  of  those  on  contest  list 
and  those  with  band  accompaniment. 
Embouchure  study  routines  and 
tonguing  study  routines  as  I  use  in 
my  brass  teaching  were  given  upon 
request.  Some  of  the  subjects  briefed 
during  this  clinic  were  qualifications 
for  the  beginning  brass  student,  hold¬ 
ing  the  instrument,  lip  formation, 
placing  the  mouthpiece,  use  of  the 
tongue  in  detached  playing,  staccato 
and  legato  work,  articulation,  attack, 
release  of  tone,  correct  spacing,  group¬ 
ing  an  accenting,  legato  playing, 
study  of  solos  and  ensembles,  em¬ 
bouchure  development,  mouthpiece, 
alternate  positions  for  the  trombone, 
vibrato,  and  other  things  which  had 
been  problems  of  those  attending. 
Brass  recordings  were  played  as  il¬ 
lustrations  of  subjects  discussed.  The 
large  crowd  which  packed  the  audi-« 
torium  to  its  capacity  for  this  session , 
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AND  that  is  just  one  instniinent  in  a 
complete  line  which  includes  comets, 
trombones,  and  harmony  instmments, 
among  them  the  finest  low-priced  bas¬ 
ses  on  the  market  today!...  All 
Lafayettes  carry  a  written  Gretsch 
Guarantee... all  are  made  by  Couesnon 
dr  Cte,  Paris  —  famous  for  top-ranking 
musical  instmments  since  1827...  all 
unetjualled  for  beauty,  tune  and  per¬ 
formance  in  the  ecunuiny  price  range! 
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family  tradition  hes  behind  every 
instrument  beariog  this  time-hon¬ 
ored  name . . .  genoretioiis  of  making 
only  trumpets,  cornets,  and  trom¬ 
bones  ...  a  priieleea  heritage  in 
this  highly  specialized  field. 
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SEote  tress  Cliaic 

A  reed  clinic  and  a  brass  clinic 
were  included  in  the  two-day  music 
menu  for  the  State  Band  Clinic. 
James  Pritchard  of  Sumter  held  a 
profitable  clinic  demonstrating  cor¬ 
rect  teaching  and  playing  of  the  clari¬ 
net.  Your  brass  columnist  accepted 
the  invitation  to  give  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  the  correct  teaching 
and  playing  of  the  brass  instruments. 
Lengthy  lists  of  good  brass  solos, 
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teemed  appreciative  of  the  efforts 
of  the  writer  and  several  were  so  in¬ 
terested  in  solving  their  brass  prob¬ 
lems  that  they  remained  with  your 
columnist  throughout  the  lunch  pe¬ 
riod. 


It  I  Ww  Your  Jadge 

If  I  were  judging  your  brass  soloists 
in  your  state  and  district  competition- 
festivals,  I  would  try  to  write  com¬ 
ments  on  your  adjudication  sheet 
that  would  encourage  your  brass 
soloist  and  ensemble  performers  to 
strive  hard  to  improve  their  weaker 
points  and  to  appreciate  and  capital¬ 
ize  on  their  strong  points.  There  are 
always  some  strong  points,  or  at  least 
some  stronger  points,  concerning  their 
performance  and  if  they  are  told 
about  these  they  are  encoiuraged 
to  learn  more  solos  and  participate 
again  with  renewed  interest  of  dread¬ 
ing  the  next  contest.  I  would  also 
point  out  to  performer,  his  specific 
and  general  weakness  as  represented 
by  his  performance.  When  an  error 
is  pointed  out,  I  would  tell  the  per¬ 
former  how  to  correct  same.  Unless 
errors  and  musical  weaknesses  are 
too  prevelent  in  the  performance, 

1  would  call  them  to  attention  with¬ 
out  giving  them  third  or  fourth 
ratings,  I  believe  competition-festivals 
can,  and  should  be,  a  constructive 
teaching  devices  which  will  encourage 
more  soloists  and  ensembles  to  par¬ 
ticipate  for  the  joy  of  music  perfor¬ 
mance  and  building  of  musicianship. 
The  judge’s  sheet  should  show  the 
student  how  he  has  improved  since 
last  year  and  in  what  ways  he  has 
not  improved  rather  than  how  much 
better  he  plays  than  some  other  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  festival.  There  should  be 
a  personal  measurement  rather  than 
a  competitive  measurement.  Some¬ 
times  this  may  come  about  as  easily 
with  a  rating  of  II  as  with  a  rating 
of  III,  provided  the  student  is  shown 
bow  to  practice  for  personal  im¬ 
provement. 

If  I  were  your  judge,  I  would  be 
more  impressed  if  you  played  a  mod¬ 
erately  easy  solo  or  one  well  within 
your  technical  range  of  ability.  Your 
solo  should  include  only  the  notes 
within  your  playing  range,  regardless 
of  how  long  you  have  b^n  playing 
the  instniment.  If  you  turn  red  in  the 
face  from  pressing  and  straining  for 
the  high  notes,  then  your  solo  puts 
you  at  a  disadvantage.  Your  highest 
note  must  come  out  with  good  tone 
quahty  and  without  excessive  mouth¬ 
piece  pressure  and  strain;  otherwise, 
you  will  become  tense  and  mar  the 
perfection  of  your  performance.  If 
your  technique  has  not  progressed  far 
enough  for  the  extremely  rapid  tempo 
and  fast  execution,  then  be  contented 
with  a  solo  using  slow  movements  and 
other  movements  of  moderate  tempo. 
Unless  you  triple  tongue  well,  by  all 
means,  do  not  attempt  a  triple  tongue 
solo.  If  your  endurance  is  weak,  I 
would  prefer  that  you  select  a  solo 
having  a  piano  interlude  near  the 
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Such  a  product  is  th»  Holton  Model  28  Revelotion 
Cornet.  In  test  after  t»'>t.  und-'i  everV  conceivable 
playing  condition,  the  Holton  28  comes  out  on  fop. 
It  combines  a  biq  sound  tone  w  th  ease  of  blowing  — 
quick  response  w  th  plenty  of  power. 


Tr«*at  your'*  I*  t©  a  ph-asant  surprise  by  trying  o 
Holton  Mod** I  28  Cornet  today. 
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middle  to  give  the  lips  a  chance  to 
rest.  If  you  breath  control  is  weak, 
you  should  not  attempt  a  song  style 
a  legato  song  style  solo  with  long 
phrases  until  you  have  improved 
your  health  control  by  breathing 
exercise  and  long  tone  study  for  bet¬ 
ter  control. 

If  I  were  yoiu:  judge,  I  would  judge 
your  tone  quality  on  the  basic  of  its 
beauty  measured  by  its  smoothness, 
richness,  its  volume  or  fullness,  and 
its  control.  In  case  there  were  weak¬ 
ness,  I  would  offer  suggestion  for 
improvement. 

The  intrepretation  is  related  to  the 
tempo,  style,  expression  through  use 
of  rubato  and  dynamic  contrast, 
phrasing,  taste  and  other  things  which 
help  to  cause  the  music  to  say  some¬ 
thing.  Merely  to  play  a  group  of  notes 
mechanically  correct  is  not  enough; 
the  music  should  make  an  impression 
upon  our  emotions  and  should  mean 
something  musically.  The  performer 
should  breathe  in  the  right  place, 
start  the  phrase  softly,  make  a  little 
swell  toward  the  middle  and  diminish 
near  the  end  of  each  phrase.  Rhythm 
and  accents  and  a  little  use  of  rubato 
are  a  must  to  the  soloist’s  perfor¬ 
mance. 

If  I  were  your  judge,  I  would  grade 
your  score  on  technic  in  terms  of  your 
correct  use  of  tonguing  as  to  legato 
or  staccato  as  determined  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  music.  If  it  is  a  brilliant, 
lively  movement,  I  would  expect  the 
tonguing  to  be  detached  or  staccato 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  so  marked. 
If  it’s  a  slow,  cantabile  type  of  move¬ 
ment,  I  would  expect  you  to  make 
skilled  use  of  legato  tonguing  even 
though  it  might  not  be  so  indicated 
on  the  music. 

Your  accompanist  would  be  scored 
on  the  basis  of  accuracy  and  ability 
to  follow  soloist  in  tempo  and  dy¬ 
namics,  always  playing  soft  enough 
to  be  in  the  background  except  during 
the  piano  interludes.  Your  instrument 
should  be  accurately  tuned  with  the 
piano.  Listen  carefully  to  play  in 
tune  with  the  piano  on  each  tone. 

I  would  grade  your  general  effect 
on  the  basis  of  your  stage  presence 
and  personality.  You  should  appear 
poised  and  relaxed.  Stand  erect  on 
both  feet  with  heels  fairly  close  to¬ 
gether.  Raise  your  instrument  with 
a  graceful  swing,  first  outward,  then 
upward  and  inward.  This  might  be 
done  as  “up-two-three-four-ready- 
two-three-four-play.”  I  would  like 
for  you  to  hold  your  trombone  or  cor¬ 
net  straight  out  while  playing. 

I  would  score  the  soloist  or  ensem¬ 
ble  performer’s  rhythm  on  the  basis  of 
correct  emphasis  placed  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  which  is  usually  the  first  count 
of  the  measure,  except  in  the  case  of 
syncopation.  Not  only  must  the  notes 
get  the  correct  value,  but  they  must 
be  grouped  such  that  the  rh>dhm  is 
felt  as  well  as  heard. 

I  would  score  your  embouchure, 
based  on  endurance  for  holding  the 
tone  on  pitch. on  high  as  well  as  low 
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...and  now 

an  Eastman  scholarship 

for  Tommy  Hohstadt  and  his 
Reynolds  Contempora  trumpet 

An  honored  team,  this  Reynolds  and 
Tommy,  already  famous  on  radio,  TV 
and  concert  stages  — now  Eastman 
School  of  Music  scholarship  winners. 
Honor  your  talent  with  a  Reynolds 
custom  quality  trumpet.  You’ll  thrill  to 
its  tone  solidity  and  sure-fire  valve  action! 

ROTH-RIYNOLDS  INSTRUMINT  CO. 

3MS  PROSPECT  AVE.  •  CUVELANO  IS,  OHIO 


e^nolds 


Net*:  TeMmy  Hohstadt  will  appear  os  trnnii^  selelst  at  the  Animal  Spring  Concert 
of  th*  Christian  High  School  land  of  Oroad  Rapids,  Michigan  on  April  17,  19S3. 
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SaiOOL  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

(Starts  on  Page  8) 

Feb.  4 . Student  soloist . Teen  Canteen  program . Teacher  B 

Feb.  8 . Choir  . Annual  Hi-Y  program . Teacher  A 

Feb.  9 . Girls  Chorus  . Annual  Day  of  Prayer . Teacher  E 

Feb.  12 . Student  soloists  ....Senior  Auditorium . Teacher  B 

Feb.  18 . Boys  Octet  . Sunday  Evening  Musicale . Teacher  A 

Feb.  19 . Student  soloists  ....All  City  High  Festival . Teacher  B 

Feb.  19 . Boys  Octet  . Central  State  Hospital . Teacher  A 

Feb.  21 . Violin  Duet . Orch-Band  Parent  Club . Teacher  C  &  D 

Feb.  22 . Boys  Glee  . Y.M.C.A . Teacher  A 

Feb.  27 . Orchestra  . Parent-Teacher  Meeting . Teacher  C 

Feb.  28 . Choir  . Exchange  Program/High  school—.Teacher  A 


notes  and  for  your  flexibility  for 
changing  registers  with  ease  without 
excessive  pressure  and  with  good 
quality  of  tone  in  all  dynamics. 

I  would  score  your  intonation  based 
on  your  ability  to  play  the  notes  in 
tune  in  relation  to  the  musical  scale 
and  in  tune  in  your  piano  accompani¬ 
ment. 

If  you  phrased  your  music  with  a 
definite  style,  I  would  give  you  full 
credit  for  same,  even  though  your 
style  may  be  contrary  to  the  style  I 
would  use.  Of  course,  your  style  must 
be  within  musical  reason,  but  I  would 
prefer  you  have  an  over  use  of  some 
style  even  if  incorrect  rather  than 
none  at  all. 

I  would  make  no  use  of  flippancy 
and  sarcasm  on  the  judge’s  sheet,  but 
would  try  to  convey  constructive 
criticism  in  an  encouring  manner. 

The  purpose  of  this  column  this 
month  is  to  give  you  a  better  insight 
on  judging  as  I  see  it  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  you  be  better 
prepared  for  a  successful  competition- 
festival  performance  this  year.  Good 
luck!  .  .  .  B.  H.  W. 

Union  Offers  New  Oboe 

(Starts  on  Page  6) 

cessfully  developed  the  new  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  sold  at  a  price  comparable 
to  the  Open  Ring  type  Oboe.  The  full 
Conservatory  Plateaux  System  fea¬ 
tures  covered  finger  holes  and  double 
octave  register  keys.  Made  of  selected 
Mozambique  grenadilla  wood,  the 
keys  of  the  HS  model  are  formed  by 
Linton’s  unique  Centrifugal  Preci¬ 
sion  process  and  are  of  tough  nickel 
silver,  heavily  silver  plated. 

For  further  information  on  this 
new  High  School  oboe,  write  direct 
to  the  Linton  Mfg,  Co.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  A  mention  of  the  SM  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  manufacturer. 


While  many  programs  are  booked  a 
year  in  advance,  others  are  requested 
a  few  days  (and  sometimes  a  few 
hours)  in  advance.  A  large  wall  cal¬ 
endar,  a  telephone  and  a  scratch  pad 
are  basic  needs  for  there  are  many 
more  requests  than  we  can  accept. 
Many  requests  are  not  accepted  be¬ 
cause  they  obviously  contribute  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  advancement  of  students. 
Our  school  programs  take  precedent 
over  all  others.  Since  many  of  our 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  are 
not  ready  for  public  performances,  at 
irregular  intervals  we  have  after 
school  programs  in  the  band  room  to 
which  we  invite  the  entire  school. 
These  programs  are  called  “Attucks 
Appreciation  Auditoriums”  and,  in 
spite  of  the  title,  are  quite  informal. 
Here  our  novices  perform  before  each 
other  and  for  other  students  in  the 
school  if  they  desire  to  come.  Atten¬ 
dance  is  both  good  and  voluntary. 
Now  and  then,  an  individual  or  a 
group  formed  by  students  proves 
worthy  of  attention  and  further  train¬ 
ing.  Early  in  the  school  year,  these 
programs  are  of  immense  value  to 
test  groups  and  individuals  perform¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time. 

Because  we  want  our  students  to 


play  and  sing  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  and  because  the  community 
has  accepted  these  programs,  over  a 
period  of  years  this  work  has  grown 
to  immense  proportions.  In  fact,  we 
have  reached  a  stage  where  we  ac¬ 
cept  about  one  program  for  every  five 
requests.  We  believe  it  has  contribut¬ 
ed  the  following: 

1.  Performances  before  audiences 
gives  students  regular  practice  in 
poise  and  stage  deportment  plus  the 
satisfaction  of  group  and  individual 
creative  efforts. 

2.  The  cultural  contributions  our 
schools  make  to  the  community 
through  music  is  still  one  of  the 
finest  reasons  for  having  music  in 
schools. 

3.  Program  preparation  is  one  of  the 
best  class  room  incentives  for  doing 
better  work. 

4.  Inter-school,  intra-school,  and  com¬ 
munity  programs  adds  to  the  pupils’ 
ond  teachers’  experiences  through 
competition  and  comparison.  This 
is  a  natural  outlet. 

5.  Our  public  schools  are  in  need  of 
more  and  better  relations.  Music  is 
one  of  these  many  outlets. 


pArU  •INSTRUMENTS  •  latest  models 

®MVn  •MOUTHPIECES  •  LARGEST  SELECTION 


If  you  tire  easily . Get  a  BACH 

If  you  split  tones . Get  o  BACH 

If  your  attack  it  fussy.. . Get  o  BACH 

If  you  wont  o  beautiful  tone . Get  o  BACH 

If  the  high  notes  bother  you . Get  o  BACH  • 

If  you  cannot  slur  up  and  down . Get  o  BACH 

If  you  cannot  ploy  pedal  notes . Get  o  BACH 

If  your  instrument  is  out  of  tune . Get  o  BACH 

If  you  hove  trouble  making  lip  trills . Get  o  BACH 

If  your  instrument  does  not  “speak”  freely. ...Get  o  BACH 
If  your  embouchure  is  failing  from  overwork  Get  o  BACH 
If  you  admit  that  great  artists  get  fine 

results  because  they  use  good  tools . Get  o  BACH 

If  you  wont  to  be  o  fine  player 


GET  A  GENUINE  BACH  INSTRUMENT 
AND  MOUTHPIECE 

ASK  FOR  LITERATURE 

Manufactunrt  of 


QUALITY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MOUTHPIECES 
VINCENT  BACH  CORP.,  DEPT.  C.  421  E.  214tli  ST.,  NEW  YORK  47.  N.  Y. 

NEW  ADDRESS  AFTER  MAY  ISth,  MAC  QUESTEN  PARKWAY  SOUTH,  MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y. 
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I^jtudent  or  professional . .  . 
combo  or  concert .  . .  there’s 
a  Kay  bass  specially 
aligned  just  for  you.  Aligned 
to  help  you  play  faster, 
easier  and  with  a  better 
tone!  For  full  particulars, 
see  your  dealer  or 
write  Kay,  1640  Walnut, 
Chicago  12. 
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By  Angelo  La  Mariana 


Small  Emtamblat 

Just  about  now,  many  of  us  are 
turning  our  attention  to  the  Small  En¬ 
semble  Contests  that  occur  through¬ 
out  almost  every  section  of  our  coun¬ 
try  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  very 
heartening  indeed  to  see  this  practice 
grow  and  this  emphasis  on  small 
group  playing  can  be  the  seed  for 
very  real  growth  in  the  field  of  Cham¬ 
ber  Music.  That  many  of  us  are  giving 
our  sincere  attention  to  this  field  as 
String  Educators  is  quite  evident  and 
in  devoting  this  column  to  the  Small 
Ensemble,  we  hope  to  attract  even 
more  of  you  to  our  cause;  for  we 
feel  the  individual  benefits  are  many 
in  addition  to  the  musical  experi¬ 
ences  enjoyed. 

The  playing  of  music  in  Small  En¬ 
sembles,  often  referred  to  as  “Cham¬ 
ber  Music”  is  a  means  of  expression 
or  outlet  for  the  individual  performer. 
In  the  large  group  of  the  Orchestra 
he  is  a  participant  in  a  group  expres¬ 
sion.  He  accepts  the  conductor’s  tem¬ 
po,  shading,  phrasing  and  merges 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  this  group 
expression.  Unlike  the  soloist,  who 
rivals  the  group  in  skill.  Chamber 
Music  performers  merge  themselves 
in  a  social  enterprise  where  each 
player  is  dependent  upon  the  others 
for  the  achievement  of  the  artistic 
whole.  It  is  cooperation  of  a  freer 
nature  and  more  individual.  Each  in¬ 
strument  of  the  group  has  his  turn 
and  then  subordinates  himself  at  the 
right  time.  Thus  Chamber  Music  em¬ 
phasizes  initiative  And  individual  in¬ 
telligence  while  for  the  orchestra 
performer  the  emphasis  is  stronger  on 
group  cooperation 

Performance  in  an  ensemble  affords 
some  of  the  most  genuine  musical 
satisfactions.  It  also  acts  as  a  motiva- 


KAPLAN  STRINGS 
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KAPLAN  STRINGS  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
strings.  Improve  the  tone  of  your  instrument  by 
using  Kaplan  PRECISION  MADE  strings  for  violin, 
viola,  and  cello.  Buy  them  at  your  music  dealer  today. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 


D«pt.  SM 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Sond  oil  quottloni  diroct  to  Aneolo 
La  Martaaa,  I94>2t  Il2lh  Avo.,  St. 
Albani  12.  Lonq  lilaad,  N.  Y. 


tion  for  individual  practices  because 
the  performer  wishes  to  become  an 
efficient  member  of  his  group.  He  now 
has  a  social  incentive,  a  desire  to 
measure  up  to  group  requirements, 
instead  of  the  desire  to  make  music 
for  himself. 

It  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  not 
only  teach  performance  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  finger  and  bow  but  to 
teach  how  to  make  music  a  part  of 
the  daily  living.  Chamber  Music  can 
be  one  of  the  lasting  interests  of  life. 
An  example  of  this  can  be  found  in 
the  “National  Association  of  Amateur 
Chamber  Music  Players,”  a  non-profit 
organization  to  which  no  dues  are 
paid  (nor  is  anyone  connected  with 
the  group  salaried  as  all  services  are 
of  a  volunteer  nature).  The  Direc¬ 
tory  lists  the  names  and  addresses  of 
people  across  the  nation  who  enjoy 
the  fellowship  of  playing  together 
(with  other  kindr^  spirits)  goo<i 
Chamber  Music.  Thus  any  member 
can  readily  locate  another  fellow  mu¬ 
sician  located  in  either  a  teeming  city 
or  tiny  hamlet. 

Because  Professional  standards  in 
musical  performance  have  risen  to 
great  heights,  many  amateurs  have 
become  discouraged  rather  than  in¬ 
spired.  A  feeling  of  frustration  that 
the  music  is  too  difficult  and  that 
their  own  talents  are  too  limited 
causes  many  really  sincere  amateur 
musicians  to  become  disheartened 
and  abandon  the  cause  entirely.  This 
is  deplorable  indeed;  for  there  is  a 
wealth  of  music  which  is  well  within 
the  musical  scope  of  these  amateur 
performers  and  it  is  our  place  as  edu¬ 
cators  to  assist  these  students  in  every 
way  to  become  familiar  with  these 
works  and  induce  them  to  partake  of 
it  for  really  enjoyable  Chamber  Music 
experiences. 

The  Small  Ensemble  enables  the 
player  to  hear  himself  and  also  the 
other  members  of  his  group.  There 
being  no  director,  the  players  must 
keep  together  by  listening  to  each 
other.  Thus  the  training  is  toward 
independence  from  the  teacher  rather 
than  subordinate  to  him. 

The  following  Chamber  Music  here 
listed  has  been  very  well  screened  so 
that  the  scope  of  most  of  it  lies  well 
within  the  Junior  High  to  Senior 
High  School  performers. 
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Trios 

For  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello 
GRADE  II — All  First  Position 
Minuetto—Opus  S3 — Beethoven — Pub. 
Peters. 

Ricercari  a  Tre  Voci — Willaert — Pub. 
Associated  Music 

GRADE  III 

(Some  Use  of  the  Third  Position) 
Nine  Fantazia  for  Strings — Byrd — 
Pub.  Galaxy  Music  Corp. 

Serenade — De  LaMarter — Pub.  Mills 
All  1st  Position. 

Apple  Tree — De  LaMarter — Pub.  Mills 
Student  material — all  first  position. 
Four  Fantasias — Gibbons — Pub.  Mer¬ 
cury 

Three  Fantasias — Purcell — Pub.  Mer¬ 
cury 

Fantasias  (f  1  to  #7) — Purcell — Avail¬ 
able  Associated  Music 
Fantasias  (#8  to  #15)  —  Purcell  — 
Available  Associated  Music.  #8  to 
#12 — two  violas  are  needed.  #13, 
14#,  for  two  Violins  and  two  Violas, 
cello.  #15,  Three  Violins,  two  Vi¬ 
olas  and  two  Cellos. 

Tries 

2  Violins  and  Viola 
GRADE  II 

Musical  Offering — J.  S.  Bach. — Pub. 
G.  Schirmer.  Canon  #4  is  for  this 
instrumentation. 

Miniature  Suite — Wilson,  M. — Pub.  J. 
Fischer.  #1  to  #4  are  entirely  in  first 
position. 


GRADE  III 

Triolet — ^De  LaMarter — Pub.  Mills 

Contrapunto  Gioconda — ^Norden,  Hu¬ 
go— Pub.  A.  P.  Schmidt 

GRADE  IV 

Eight  Canons  in  First  Position — 
Hindemith — Pub.  Associated.  Ex¬ 
cellent  contemporary  music. 

Sirhg  Qeletets 

Much  of  the  music  for  string  orches¬ 
tra  is  playable  for  this  combination 

and  vice  versa. 

Two  Violins,  Viola,  Cello,  and  Bass 
(unless  otherwise  stated) 

GRADE  II 

The  Four  Note  Pavan — Ferrarbosco- 
Dolmetsch,  arr.  Pub.  G.  Schirmer. 
Viol  music  in  modern  version  by 
Grainger.  Many  combinations  are 
possible. 

Twelve  Easy  Pieces — Samford,  C.  arr. 
Pub.  G.  Schirmer.  Volume  I — The 
piano  is  ad  lib.  Also  playable  as 
String  Quartet.  All  in  first  position 
except  #4. 

GRADE  III 

Anna  Magdalene  Suite — J.  S.  Bach — 
Pub.  Oxford  University  Press. 

Sonata  Da  Chiesa — Opus  #1,  #2  E  Mi¬ 
nor — Corelli — Arr.  by  Glass — Pub. 
Associated  Music 

M adrigal — Gesualdo  -  Kramer,  arr. — 
Pub.  G.  Schirmer.  For  two  violins, 
viola,  and  two  cellos.  Set  #2  of  Jul- 
liard  Intermediate  Series. 

Sinfonietta  in  A — Haydn-Brown,  arr. 
— Pub.  Galaxy  Music.  This  is  one 


of  the  excellent  Polychordia  String 
Series  to  be  found  for  all  grades, 
from  very  elementary  to  artist. 

Larghetto — from  the  Concerto  Grosso 
in  B  Minor — Handel — Pub.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

Five  Part  Fantasy  Fantasy  tl — Jen- 
kins-Dolmetsch,  arr. — Pub.  G. 
Schirmer.  For  two  violins,  two  vio¬ 
las,  cello.  No  bass.  This  is  viol  mu¬ 
sic — all  in  first  position. 

Suite  from  Armide  et  Renaud — Lully- 
Kramer,  arr.  Pub.  G.  Schirmer.  This 
is  #I  of  Set  Three  of  Julliard  Inter¬ 
mediate  Series — all  in  the  first  po¬ 
sition.  For  two  violins,  two  violas 
and  cello. 

Suite  from  Dido  and  Aneas — Purcell- 
Kramer,  arr.  Pub.  G.  Schrimer. 
This  is  #2  Set  III — Julliard  Inter¬ 
mediate  Series.  All  parts  are  in  the 
first  position. 

—  String  Qnorfets 

Two  Violins,  Viola  and  Cello. 

GRADE  I  (All  first  position,  selec¬ 
tions  are  short). 

Easy  Classics  for  Ensemble  Players — 
Bornschein,  arr. — Pub.  Boston  Mu¬ 
sic.  Eight  easy  transcriptions. 

Songs  for  Strings — ^Dailey,  G. — Pub. 
Kjos.  Twenty-nine  short  familiar 
selections. 

Fiddling  for  Fun — Gordon,  P. — Pub. 
G.  Schirmer 

Sixteen  Simple  String  Quartets  for 
Beginners — Winslow,  arr. — Pub.  C. 
C.  Birchard 

fSee  you  next  month  ...  A.  L.) 
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with  Precision  Steel  Strings  and  Fine  Tuning  Tailpiece 
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ELI  LIFSCHEY 

liE  Violinist,  N.a.C.  Symphony. 
H.  1,  Shllhormonie,  N.  Y.  C. 
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By  Daniel  Martino,  A.  B.  A. 


Elamamial  Facts  la  Maticol  Stractara 

— The  Problems  of  Expression 

A.  Toaa 

The  elements  of  music  are  tone  and 
rhythm.  Tone  appears,  in  musical 
structures,  in  the  guise  either  of  mel¬ 
ody  or  of  harmony;  but  in  physical 
constitution  these  two  in  one  are  flesh. 
That  “flesh,”  as  the  physicist  sees  it, 
is  originally  a  fact  of  vibration  in  air 
— a  vibration  whose  frequency  and 
amplitude  are  measurable.  No  tone, 
however,  that  musicians  use  is  phys¬ 
ically  “pure.”  A  musical  tone  is  a 
compound  of  fundamental  and  partial 
vibrations,  all  of  different  frequencies 
and  amplitudes.  The  ear,  of  course, 
does  not  recognize  these  attributes  of 
tone  in  their  physical  aspect.  It  knows 
frequency  as  pitch,  and  amplitude  as 
loudness.  Moreover  it  ordinarily  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  mingling  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  tone  with  its  partial  vibrations 
not  as  a  complex  but  as  a  simple 
sensation-stimulus,  and  registers  the 
sensation  as  one  of  tone  quality.  So 
interesting,  however,  is  this  fact  of 


S*nd  *11  qu«t(ioni  diract  to  Daniol  L. 
Martino,  Diractor  of  Bandi,  Indiana 
Univarfity,  lloomington,  Indiana. 


quality  in  tone  that  the  attributive 
term,  “quality,”  seems  to  most  of  us 
descriptively  inadequate  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  sensation  aroused.  Meta¬ 
phorically,  therefore,  we  call  tone 
quality  tone  color;  and  so  appropriate 
does  this  term  seem  that  we  are  hard¬ 
ly  aware  that  it  is  figurative.  Neither 
do  we  realize  that  it  draws  its  interest 
from  visual  imagery,  although  the 
sensation  itself  is  auditory. 

Nor  is  color  the  only  non-auditory 
impression  to  be  aroused  by  the  sen¬ 
sation  tone.  With  equal  vividness, 
tones  or  harmonies  appear  to  us  as 
warm  or  sweet  or  hard  or  even  frag¬ 
rant.  Visual,  tactual,  gustatory  and 
even  olfactory  imagery,  that  is,  may 
be  in  some  degree  aroused  by  a  stim¬ 
ulus  addressed  to  the  ear  alone.  The 
imagery  may  be  merely  analogical, 
as  when  a  hearer  says,  “the  music 
reminded  me  of  warm  red  draperies”; 
or  it  may  be  highly  vivid  and  spe¬ 


cific,  as  when,  by  some,  the  tone  of 
the  trumpet  is  actually  heard — or 
rather,  seen — as  red.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  psychologist  describes  the 
phenomenon  as  a  “synaesthesis.”  We 
shall  use  this  term,  more  loosely,  to 
cover  also  the  more  general  type  of 
associative  suggestion;  but  this  is  only 
for  verbal  convenience,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  more  general 
associations  are  strictly  synaesthetic. 

No  theory  of  “pure”  music  would 
demand  that  the  musical  fabric 
should  be  woven  of  physically  pure 
tone.  And  while  that  theory  may  seem 
to  ignore  the  synaesthetic  interest  of 
compound  tone  in  principle,  it  cannot 
ignore  it  in  practice.  For  inevitability 
in  tone-progression  probably,  and  un¬ 
expectedness  certainly,  will  demand 
from  any  competent  performer  the 
specific  quality  of  tone  that  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  progression;  and  it  is 
hardly  imaginable  that  such  quality 
could  be  produced  without  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  such  values  as 
warmth  or  color.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  synaesthetic  interest, 
being  a  species  of  non-auditory  im- 


IMPROVt  APPIARAMCI 

OF  YOUR 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  ond  DRAMATIC  GROUPS 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  '^Audience 
Appeal*.  Group  performances  ''show  better*  through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


EASY  TO  FOLD 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2754  S.  34th  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 


Easy  to  handle  units  . . .  adaptable  to  any  need. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Mfrite  for  full  information 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FOLDING  STAGES,  BAND  AND  CHORAL  STANDS  AND  F0LD-0>LEG  TABLES 
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Both  tone  and  rhythm,  then,  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  elements  of  mu¬ 
sical  structure,  are  intrinsically  ridh 
in  extra-musical  suggestion.  And  if 
the  hint  of  warmth  or  color  conveyed 
by  tone  happens  to  complement  the 
hint  of  motion  conveyed  by  rhythm, 
so  that  the  two  suggestions,  appear¬ 
ing  simultaneously,  seem  to  charac¬ 
terize  a  single  fact  of  experience,  then 
it  is  possible  that  the  experience  itself 
will  begin  to  emerge,  in  consciousness, 
as  something  portrayed,  revealed,  ut¬ 
tered,  represented — in  a  word,  as 
something  expressed — through  mu¬ 
sical  means.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
impossible  to  construct  a  theory  of 
“pure”  music  without  excising  from 
the  very  elements  of  musical  struc¬ 
ture  many  inherent  qualities  which 
are  also  evocative  of  expressive  in¬ 
terest. 


agery,  is  essentially  extra-musical 
interest. 


I.  Hkyikm 


Neither  is  tone  the  only  musical 
element  capable  of  arousing  such 
imagery.  Rhythm,  the  other  really 
elemental  fact  in  musical  structure, 
is  by  no  means  exclusively  a  musical 
element.  It  is  fundamental  foi  poetic, 
and  probably  for  graphic  art  as  well; 
and  is  the  abstract  form  in  which 
motion  is  most  clearly  defined  to 
consciousness.  Factually  rhythm  is 
nothing  but  a  patterned  succession  of 
related  points  of  stress  and  non¬ 
stress.  But  the  image  which  our  minds 
immediately  make  out  of  such  a  suc- 
c^ion  is  not  the  mere  abstract  pat¬ 
tern  which  one  might  expect.  For 
musical  rhythm  is  understood  as  the 
very  graph  of  motion — of  a  univer¬ 
sally  known,  extra-musical  experi¬ 
ence — and  our  actual  idea  of  rhythm, 
accordingly,  is  usually  a  considerably 
concrete  presentment  of  motion  im¬ 
agery.  The  rhythmic  suggestiveness 
of  music  is  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  art — s.>  great,  indeed, 
that  we  all  think  of  tize  substance  of 
music  as  being  in  actual  motion,  and 
are  surprised  and  not  a  little  deflated 
when  we  realize  that  music,  being  in¬ 
corporeal,  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
move  at  all.  With  almost  every  hearer, 
the  illusion  of  motion  in  music  ap¬ 
proaches,  if  it  does  not  actually  attain, 
the  vividness  of  true  synaesthesia.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  motion  de¬ 
picted  be  that  of  some  familiar  mov¬ 
ing  body. 


- Announcing  the  Eighteenth  Season - 

STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP. 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  COLLEGE,  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS-JUNE  14  TO  JULY  18 

load  •  Orekssira  •  En$»mbl»$  •  lastrameat  Classes 

Only  $90.00 

For  lestrvctlee.  Board,  Boom  aod  Kecreotion 

COMPETENT  STAFF  e  EXCELLENT  FAULITIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  #  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 
Private  Lessoas  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
For  DeUdls  write  JAMES  E.  VAN  PEURSEM,  Director 
IN  THE  lEAUTIFUL  ILUE  GRASS  REGION  OF  KENTUCKY 


HERE  THEY  ARE..! 

EXCERPTS  FROM  FAMOUS  SYMPHONIES 


Haydn — SURPRISE  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
Schubert — UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  Movement 
Beethoven — SYMPHONY  No.  5— Excerpt*  from  the  I*t  Movement 
Tschaikowsky — SYMPHONY  No.  4 — Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
A  series  of  arrangement!  incorporating  the  best  known  themes  of  the 
POPULAR  .SYMPHONIES 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  JUNIOR  BAND,  this  series  also  serves  the  SENIOR  BAND 
as  an  introduction  to  the  great  symphonic  works.  Related  keys  make  the  series  playable  as  a 
SYMPHONIC  MEDLEY. 


EACH  ARRANGEMENT 


Sat  af  four  arraagameats 

$1.75 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC 

147  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


BARGAIN  INSTRUMENTS 

Sousaphones,  BB^  Pan  American 
$250.  Selmer  Alto  Sax  $185,  Conn 
Tenor  Sax  $175,  Haynes  Sterling 
Flute  $125,  Blessing  Super  Artist 
Cornet  $105,  Bass  Clarinet  $125. 
All  Instruments  like  new.  Blessing's 
Musician  Supply  &  Repair  Co., 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


ARRANGED  FOR  BAND 


W  Em  I  I  F  W  "At  th*  Notion'*  Shrioo" 

V  m  m  mm  um  h  1  4 1|  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’s  leading 

_  _  _  ^  ^  colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 

r  II  |R  r  be  trained  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 

F  I  I  !■  F  Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 

I  1$  ^  ages  12-20;  personalis^  instruction  in  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Philo.) 

SgvgcoI  Bond  tcholorthipt  ovoilabl*  onnuolly  to  young  mutkioni  with  odvoncod  muticol 
training.  For  furthor  dotoiU.  oddro«$  Tho  Bandmaster. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


The  University  of  Wisconsin 

Smncr  MmsIc  Cliaic 

HiQh  School  Studonta 
July  6  to  July  26 
Bond — Orchettro— Chorut 
Music  Diroctor  Conforoncos 
July  20  to  July  24 
For  laformatloa  Wrlto: 

MUSIC  CLINIC 

3022  Stadian  Oflicas 
U.W.  Ertaasioa  Divisiea 
Maditea  6,  Wisceasia 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

rrrrrri 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 


Original  Albort 

Sincn  1885  - 

25  E.  JACKSON  ILVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  lU. 


SUMMER  MUSIC  CUNIC 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS-DIRECTORS 
JULY  5  THROUGH  19,  1953 
Writa  far  troehara 

WESTERN  MICHIGAN  COLLEGE 
KoIuibsos,  MkMfoa 
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OIL 

Superior  spreading  power, 
■lower  evaporation,  uniform 
conaittency — Holton  Oil  testa 
beat  for  easier,  speedier  in* 
stniment  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  t — Valve  Instruments 
No.  S— Fine  Mechanisms 
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MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Sst  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  CsUtee— 
"SHARPS  ISS  FLATS" 

No  pnwTssi  compIMo  without  one  or  too  at  Mr. 
AlforS'i  roaouo  norolts  nusiboct.  Unlquo  hirioooloo. 
novo)  round  iRocu.  eomodr  Idrot.  Try  "STET 
AHEAD,"  Mr.  Altord'i  lott  orrsnienont.  you'll 
woBt  It.  "THE  WKDDINQ  OP  HKINIB  A 
KATHRINA."  "NCRO  '  "HtTNORT  PIVB"  RBTB. 
•nd  "I'LL  BB  8EBIN’  TOO,"  ■  eonody  nuaibot 
dMifned  to  tot  tbo  bond  off  otoso.  Many  othoro 
Included.  Send  for  PREB  copy  tadsyl 
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"Largest  in  the  West" 

SUMMER  MUSIC  CAMP 

WESTIRN  STATI  COUIGI 
6UNNISON,  COLORADO 
Aug.  9  to  22.  1953 
Faculty  of  Nationally  Known 
Muiiciont  ond  Tsachart 


A,  B.  A,  Trends 

(Starts  on  Page  19) 

as  was  a  complete  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  the  entire  convention. 

Lt.  Col.  Soatafaioaa.  New  Frasidaat 

When  President  William  D.  Revelli, 
retiring  president  of  the  A.  B.  A., 
turned  the  gavel  over  to  Lt  Col. 
William  Santelmann,  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  he  said,  “Cel.  I  am  turning  over 
the  reins  of  the  greatest  band  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  world  to  you.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  president  of 
A.  B.  A.,  and  I  know  you  will  be  too,” 

Col.  Santelmann  answered  in  his 
humbleness  which  has  made  him  the 
great  U.  S.  Marine  Band  Director  he 
is,  “This  is  the  greatest  moment  of 
my  life.”  Lt.  Commander  Charles 
Brendler,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Band  was  elected  Vice  President. 
Glenn  Cliff e  (Rusty)  Bainum  was 
re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer  for 
the  (he  doesn’t  like  to  be  reminded) 
year. 

West  Folai  to  Host  ‘54  Coavoatloa 

The  invitation  of  Captain  Resta, 
Director  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  Bands  was  unanimously  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  A.  B.  A.  membership 
to  hold  the  1954  convention  at  West 
Point.  The  convention  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  late  February. 

Oatstaadlag  Foaalt  Frosaatad 

Much  more  was  accomplished  than 
the  reviewing  of  friendships  at  this 
year’s  convention.  Several  outstanding 
panels  were  presented.  Sandy  S. 
Smith  acted  as  moderator  for  the 
highly  inspiring  panel  on  “Municipal 
and  Industrial  Bands.”  Lt.  Col.  San¬ 
telmann  moderated  the  successful 
panel  on  “The  Bands  Music.”  Lynn 
Sams  kept  things  moving  during  the 
informative  panel  presented  by  Asso¬ 
ciate  members.  Dr.  Eklwin  Franko 
Goldman  gave  his  annual  address 
with  greater  fervor  and  inspiration 
than  ever  beforej  Dr.  Austin  A, 
Harding  contributed  greatly  to  all 
sessions  as  the  members  looked  to 
him  for  serious  guidance. 

"A  Foollag  of  Frogross  Frovallod" 

Everyone  felt  that  progress  is  defi¬ 
nitely  being  made  to  advance  the 
cause  of  good  band  music  in  America. 
As  Dr.  Raymond  Dovorak  said  after 
his  cutstanding  report  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Relationships  through  Band 
Music  and  Scores,  “I  feel  that  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  contributions  that 
music  can  make  toward  peace  in  to¬ 
day’s  world.” 

There  was  a  feeling  too,  that  the 
band  director,  whether  he  conducted 
professional,  college,  industrial,  adult. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 
If  it  is  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 
706  Sontk  Foarth  Street  Cllatoa.  Iowa 


or  college  bands,  is  and  should  be 
continued  to  be  recognized  as  a  man 
of  recognized  professional  status,  and 
that  if  he  were  to  make  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  good 
music,  he  must  devote  his  complete 
efforts  to  that  of  conducting,  training, 
and  inspiring  his  band. 

This  .  .  .  the  1953  A.  B.  A.  convra- 
tion  at  Florida  will  be  remembered 
for  many  things  .  .  .  new  faces,  new 
ideas,  new  policies,  and  new  trends. 


Geo.  H,  Way  Presents 
Percussion  Clinic 

(Starts  on  Page  20) 

of  the  drum  itself  on  the  player’s  per¬ 
formance.  “A  drummer  can  s^ike 
his  drum  head,”  Mr.  Way  says,  “but 
the  drum’s  response  to  the  player’s 
technique  depends  largely  upon  how 
well  the  head,  snares,  etc.  have  been 
adjusted.  The  drummer’s  perform¬ 
ance  is  as  greatly  affected  by  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  instrument  as  by  the 
player’s  technique.”  Expanding  these 
statements,  Mr.  Way  then  related 
each  problem  of  drum  treatment  and 
adjustment  to  the  various  types  of 
drums. 

Drawing  from  the  experience  of 
nearly  fifty  years  in  the  drum  busi¬ 
ness,  both  as  a  professional  drummer 
and  in  drum  manufacturing,  Mr.  Way 
introduced  a  somewhat  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  type  of  clinic.  Exer¬ 
cising  his  capacity  for  extemporane^ 
ous  discussion  with  his  audience,  he 
let  them  choose  his  subjects,  taking 
his  topics  from  their  questions.  This 
type  of  clinic,  Mr.  Way  believes,  as¬ 
sures  those  present  of  information 
that  will  be  of  direct  interest  and 
value  to  them  in  getting  the  most 
from  their  drum  sections.  Mr.  Way’s 
individual  style  of  presentation,  being 
out  of  the  ordinary,  is  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Mr.  Ernest 
Lyon,  University  of  Louisville  band 
director  and  host  for  this  year’s  as¬ 
sociation  meeting,  commented  that 
tlus  was  the  most  enthusiastically 
received  and  most  beneficial  clinic 
he  had  attended. 


Modern  Music  Masters 

(Starts  on  Page  21) 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Music  educators  desiring  copies  of 
the  Society’s  constitution,  charter  ap¬ 
plication  blanks,  or  other  informative 
material  dealing  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Senior  or  Junior  chapters  at 
their  schools,  should  send  all  requests 
to  Alexander  M.  Harley,  national 
president,  Modern  Music  Masters, 
P.O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 
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String 


The  Big 

Marching  mJm 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


lt«cordf»9t 

Prokofiew:  Peter  and  the  Wolf,  Op  67. 
Arthur  Godfrey  (narrator)  with 
Andre  Kostelanetz  and  his  orches¬ 
tra.  One  side,  and  Kern:  Mark 
Twain  (Portrait  for  Orchestra).  And 
Grofe:  Mississippi  Suite.  Andre  Ko¬ 
stelanetz  and  his  orchestra.  One  12” 
record.  Columbia  long  play  ML 
4625.  $5.45. 

For  the  library  that  does  not  have 
a  recording  of  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
this  new  one  should  be  considered. 
For  the  elementary  school  it  will  be 
very  helpful.  Arthur  Godfrey  tells 
the  story  very  well  and  children  will 
enjoy  it. 

The  Mark  Twain  Suite  by  Jerome 
Kem  is  a  fine  study  of  pictorial 
American  music.  The  Mississippi 
Suite  by  Ferde  Grofe  is  a  delight  to 
all  children.  It  is  not  only  enjoyable 
but  is  a  fine  study  of  the  instnunents 
of  the  orchestra.  All  in  all  this  is  a 
most  worthwhile  disc  for  the  school 
library.  It  is  very  helpful  for  the 
general  music  ciass  using  the  text 
“History  Sings”. 


Sand  all  quattlont  diract  to  Robart  F. 
Fraaland,  Hallx  High  School,  La 
Mom,  California. 

cording  is  excellent.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 


Moussorgsky:  Pictures  at  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  NBC  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  conducted  by  Guido  Cantelli. 
Four  sides,  and  Tchaikowsky:  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet.  Philharmonia  Or¬ 
chestra  conducted  by  Guido  Cantelli. 
(45rpm  or  33 1/3  rpm).  One  12” 
disc  Victor  LM  1719,  $5.72. 

Another  basic  recording  for  a  music 
library.  This  is  the  Ravel  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition. 
Delightful  music  for  the  music  class. 
Truly  it  is  program  music  and  fine 
for  the  study  of  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  and  thematic  material.  The 
Overture-Fantasia  “Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet”  makes  a  fine  companion  work  on 
this  disc.  Also  program  music,  is 
usually  a  favorite  with  students  in 
music  classes. 

Guido  Cantelli,  a  protege  of  Tos¬ 
canini,  is  weil  known  for  his  work  as 
(Turn  to  Page  48) 


Plasii-Folio 

is  the  plus-value  favorite 

Finest  Materials 


Bizet:  LArelesienne  Suite  No.  1  Two 
and  one-half  sides,  and  Bizet:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  1  in  C.  Leopold  Stoko¬ 
wski  and  his  Symphony.  Four  7” 
discs  in  box  (WDM-1706)  $5.14  or 
One  12"  disc  long-play  33  1/3  LM- 
1706,  $5.72.  Victor  recording. 

This  is  a  fine  choice  for  the  music 
library.  Many  instrumental  students 
have  played  arrangements  of  the 
LArlesienne  for  band  and  school 
orchestra  and  will  enjoy  hearing  this 
fine  performance  by  Stokowski. 
Bizet’s  Symphony  No.l  in  C  is  not 
one  of  the  most  popular  symphonic 
works.  After  hearing  this  recording 
I  feel  certain  it  will  become  more  po¬ 
pular  and  because  of  its  melodies  and 
instrumental  arrangement  very  use¬ 
ful  in  school  music  classes.  Stokowski 
gives  much  attention  to  this  recording 
and  gives  us  a  fine  and  sympathetic 
performance.  Recommended. 


Thompson:  The  Testament  of  Free¬ 
dom:  Hanson:  Songs  from  Drum 
Taps.  Eastman-Rochester  Sympho¬ 
ny  Orchestra  with  Howard  Han¬ 
son,  conductor.  One  12"  long-play 
disc.  Mercury  MG  4000,  $5.95. 
Another  record  important  for  its 
modem  Americana.  Randall  Thomp¬ 
son’s  setting  of  passages  from  Jeffer¬ 
son  ranks  among  the  best.  Ideal  for 
use  with  the  General  Music  Class  and 
the  Text  “History  Sings.”  Howard 
Hanson’s  setting  of  the  Whitman 
works  is  beautifully  presented.  Re- 


DING 


h't  yalut  and  valua  alona  that  hos  mode  fha  RanolN 
piano  occordion  tucli  a  sonfotien.  Yo«  hovo  novor 
toon  tuch  glomorout  boouty,  such  tuporb  worfcmon- 
thip,  to  mony  fino  foahiiot  of  compcvablo  pricot.  Soo 
fbo  Rooo/ll  bofore  buying  any  accordion,  Writo  for  nomo 
of  noorotl  doolor. 
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STANDS  UP  under  continu¬ 
ous  usage  as  a  |»raetice 
piano  in  the  school,  music 
studio  or  home. 


STANDSOd^  for  easy,  re¬ 
sponsive  action  and  big 
piano  tone. 

STANDWIONE  for  value! 
Full  8K-note.  36-inch  wood 
case  pianos  in  niah«)ganv, 
walnut,  limed  oak  and  ebo¬ 
ny  finishes.  Retail  prices 
f.o.b.  factory,  begin  at 


:  FfffI  IITIMATUKI 

CABLE-NELSON  PIANO  CO. 
Sowlh  H«v«n  S,  Michigan 

NAME _ _ 

ADDKESS  _ 

CITY _ 

*,  STATE _ 


Rhythm 
the 

Mother  of  Music 

The  following  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  1941  addition  of  Who  js  in 
Music  and  was  written  by  your  col¬ 
umnist  Rex  Elton  Fair.  Same  may  be 
found  on  page  477  and  is  headed  “The 
Flute.” 

“It  is  certain  that  the  origin  of 
music  was  founded  on  natural  rhyth¬ 
mic  forces.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  the  song  of  the  birds,  or 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  water¬ 
falls,  the  constant  even  motion  of  a 
bit  of  drift-wood  lodged  in  some 
rapidly  flowing  stream,  the  wind  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  trees,  or  some  other  form 
of  nature’s  ever  present  rhythms  that 
prompted  our  very  early  ancestors  to 
gather  in  groups  and  to  merely  slap 
their  hands  together  so  that  they  too, 
might  create  and  enjoy  some  form  of 
physically  developed  rhythm  of  which 
their  child-like  minds  might  be  con¬ 
scious.” 

It  is  possible  too,  that  many  years 
later  some  hunter  using  a  spear  or  a 
mere  club  as  a  weapon,  chased  a  rab¬ 
bit  or  some  other  small  creature  into 
a  hollow  log  that  was  lying  on  the 
ground.  In  an  attempt  to  dislodge  it 
or  to  frighten  it  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
sired  rapid  exit,  he  may  have  struck 
the  log  with  his  spear  or  club  and 
was  amazed  to  discover  the  difference 
between  the  booming  sound  so 
produced  and  those  of  sound  made 
by  the  clapping  of  the  hands 
together.  That  he  might  have  been  so 
favorably  impressed  that  he  carried 
the  log  back  to  the  general  assem¬ 
bling  place,  and  so  that  very  night, 
all  that  were  gathered  there  enjoyed 
listening  to,  and  creating  a  different 
tonal  color  in  rhythmical  effect,  than 
they  had  ever  before  experienced. 

And!  Who  knows?  Maybe  that  same 
night  he  stood  this  leg  upon  one  end, 
leaned  it  against  a  tree,  and  the  fol¬ 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


Sand  all  quaitiont  diract  to  Rax  Elton 
Fair,  yS7  Soutli  Corono  St.,  Danvar  t, 
Colorado. 


lowing  day  some  hunter  returned 
home  with  a  skin  taken  from  a  small 
animal.  Maybe  it  was  raining,  and  in 
his  haste  to  get  into  his  cave  or  shack, 
he  merely  threw  the  skin  over  the 
upper  end  of  this  same  hollow  log. 

When  morning  came  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  and  a  few  days  later 
someone  happened  to  strike  it  with  a 
stick.  Upon  doing  so,  he  was  startled 
to  the  point  of  fear  because  of  the 


Wm.  llapnes;  Co. 
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Soloist  oouat 


loud  “boom”  that  followed.  It  was 
then  and  there — if  you  will  let  your 
imagination  run  away  with  you,  as 
mine  has  done,  that  the  first  man 
■Bade  musical  instrument  was  created, 
namely  it  was,  of  course,  the  drum. 

However  all  this  may  be:  “Long 
before  man  ever  exercis^  such  prim¬ 
itive  rites,  the  zephyrs  that  gently 
kissed  the  myriads  of  hollow  reeds 
that  grew  along  the  water’s  edge  were 
producing  sweet  flute  like  sounds  in 
perfect  rhythmical  forms  that  might 
now  be  likened  unto  the  music  of 
Schubert  or  Mozart,  in  pianissimo  ^ 
effect.  Then  there  were  winds  of  such 
terrific  force  and  violence  as  to  in¬ 
still  horrible  fear  into  the  hearts  of 
all  living  creatures.  These  same  winds 
—as  the  force  of  them  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  trees  and  mountain  crags — 
were  as  the  breath  of  great  musicians, 
playing  upon  their  flutes;  music  in 
fortissimo  effect,  depicting  the  tor¬ 
turous  and  horrible,  such  as  only  the 
great  Tschaikowsky  knew  how  to 
write.” 

Variable  Itbytfcmical  PaMeret 

Any  instrumentalist  appearing  as 
a  soloist — even  though  his  number  be 
in  Concerto  form — may  take  many 
liberties  as  concerning  Rhythmical 
Patterns  where  an  odd  number  of 
notes  may  appear  as  a  group  that  must 
be  played  under  any  beat  designed  by 
the  composer,  or  with  the  various 
forms  of  embellishments  such  as 


mordents,  trills,  tremolos,  grupettos, 
including  other  ornamentations  of 
melody.  However  this  may  be,  such 
ad-lib  practise  must  not  be  applied  by 
those  taking  part  in  any  kind  of  an 
ensemble,  (ong-sombl)  even  if  play¬ 
ing  a  duet  without  accompaniment. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  any  So¬ 
nata,  even  if  written  for  two  instru¬ 
ments  only,  is  always  in  the  form  of 
an  ensemble,  and  must  be  rendered 
as  such.  Please  remember  also,  that 
it  is  always  proper  that  all  the  per¬ 
formers  taking  part  in  such  a  group 
use  their  music.  It  is  not  considered 
good  taste  for  any  instrumentalist  to 
play  a  sonna  as  a  solo  “with  piano 
accompaniment”.  Such  a  composition 
is  strictly  a  duet  and  should  be  pro¬ 
grammed  as  such.  In  case  that  both 
performers — or  all  members  of  a 
larger  group — have  their  music  me¬ 
morized,  then  that  is  fine. 

Motbaiaadcaf  Colcafatioas 

Tbe  Bath  of  ffarfact  Aaalyth  of  All 
Rfcytfciaicaf  Broblomt 

Maybe  this  headline  should  have 
read  “Arithmetical”  Calculations,  for 
after  all,  the  number  of  notes  to  be 
played  on  each  down  beat  or  up  beat 
can  be  determined  via  the  application 
of  simple  Arithmetic.  Throughout  the 
manuscript  illustrations,  the  down 
beats  will  be  indicated  with  an  arrow 
pointing  down,  and  up  beats  with  an 
arrow  pointing  up.  When  the  articu- 


ffrup«ttoa  or  Tvimo  m  plityoo  b;  oololot 
,  *  j.’t — f  +  ++ _ t  i.  j. 


lation  or  slur  sign  is  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  note  groups,  it  is  done  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  little  ar¬ 
rows. 

Maay  Porformort  (e  Play  at  Oma 

'  (Turn  to  Page  48) 


Ur  high  music  stand  costs 

with  NORWOOD’S  sensational 


5-YEAR  REPLACEMENT 
|gy|0l^R\  WARRANTY! 

Bandmasters... students... teachers 

lk\  Protect  your  investment  and  banish  the  annual 
cost  of  music  stand  repair  and  replacement. 

•  ’*|[ct*^***\  Insist  on  NORWOOD.  Get  the  finest,  most 

dependable  stands  made  PLUS  Norwood’s 
aft  \  guarantee  of  5-years  dependable  service. 

The  new  Norwood  stands  are  made  from 
strongest  steel  ever  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  music  stands.  And,  they’re 
PERMO-RIVETED  to  withstand  the 
hardest  knocks  and  usage.  Because  they 
are  built  to  outlast  all  other 
stands,  only  NORWOOD  can  make 
this  sensational  guarantee  .  .  . 

for  free  folder  on  complete 
line  with  prices,  write  — 

THE  NORWOOD  CO.,  8040  N.  AUSTIN  AVE.,  MORTON  GROVE,  ILL 


NORWOOD 
FOLDING  AND 
ORCHESTRA 
STANDS 
AVAILABLE 
AT  LEADING 
MUSIC  STORES 
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.simply  do  not  have  the  means  to  un 


had  generously  given  $800  toward  the 


derwrite  a  complete  band  program.  A 


Uniform  Fund.  Our  immediate  job 


There'll  nothing  quite 
the  p<|]B)l  of  harmony  . . . 
in  iH^ormanre  and 
in  it|>|>ea ranee.  Bands 
uniforiiied  the  M-L  vay 
hsTf  that  harmonimis 
appearance.  That’s 
because  thsy  fel 
U^noteb  slyfanfc, 
quality  and  fit.  and 
because  each  uniform 
is  CCSTOM-TAILORED. 
You'll  be  intereMled  in  our 
new  ran»  of  fabrirt  woten 
ejeluMtrely  for  lu  . .  . 
esperially  prepared  for  band 
ouljilling.  A  letter  or 


"These  smilinq  feces  tell  better,  more  than  words,  of  the  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
cooperation  that  I  receive  from  my  Bend  Parents  Club  of  Townsend,  Montana" 
says  Orvis  J.  Stenson,  Director  of  the  Band,  and  author  of  this  inspiring  article. 


9143  UNCOIN  AVI..  MPT.  S,  CHICAOO  14,  lUINOIS 
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aeul  LOWER  COST 
Get  CRADDOCK  Uniforms* 

*7/$m  QUoio^  CitampdotUJ 


L/C 
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•  Ttw  Craddock  lsiidsHi*n 
.  .  .  ovailoblo  without 
chorgo  to  suporintandentt, 
principals,  bond  directors 
and  purchasing  commit- 
tees.  It's  chock-full  of 
practical  original  uniform 
design  idoosi 


U  N I F  0  R  M  S  /ro/ii 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CRADDOCK 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  •  KANSXS  CITY,  MO. 


The  Townsend  Montona 
Band  Parents  Club 

By  Orvis  J.  Steasea 
foad  Diractar 

What  about  the  small  school?  So 
many  of  the  things  written  about 
bands  and  band  programs  seem  to 
come  from  and  apply  to  the  larger 
school  systems.  What  about  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schools  with  only  100  or  so 
in  their  High  School?  Their  children 
should  be  just  as  proud  to  wear  a  new 
uniform  at  a  concert  or  come  proudly 
marching  up  the  street. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  smaller  schools  do  not 
have  the  above  mentioned  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Why?  The  answers  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  long  and  varied,  but  the 
financial  angle  is  surely  one  of  our 
main  problems.  A  band  program  is 
expensive  and  many  school  boards 
have  a  hard  time  seeing  the  fruits  it 
bears  when  compared  with  the  more 
tangible  won  or  lost  record  of  an 
athletic  team.  A  new  gym,  possibly, 
but  a  music  room,  well  what’s  wrong 
with  the  old  one  in  the  basement, 
though  the  reverberations  almost 
overcome  you.  (I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  have  had  wonderful  co-operation 
from  my  local  school  board  and  a  new 
multi-purpose  room  will  soon  be  util¬ 
ized  for  band  work,  among  other 
activities.) 

I  think  that  a  Bandparents  Club  is 
the  salvation  to  many  of  our  prob¬ 
lems  in  small  schools,  as  well  as  the 
large  ones.  Parents  can  be  made  more 
keenly  aware  of  your  problems  and 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  your 
first  step  to  improvement  of  your 
program.  Many  Bqards  of  Education 


Bandparents  Club  therefore  seems  to 
be  your  only  logical  answer  for  help. 

Our  club  was  first  suggested  at  a 
P.TA.  meeting  in  the  spring  of  ’52, 
but  did  not  actually  organize  until 
last  fall.  As  it  was  first  organized 


Orvis  J.  Sfonton  ' 

$ 

with  the  pressing  need  of  uniforms  in 
mind,  organizational  structure  was  at 
a  minimum.  Since  then,  however,  we 
have  adopted  a  constitution  derived 
from  one  put  out  by  Vandercook 
School  of  Music,  in  Chicago,  which 
was  most  helpful.  (I  am  sure  that 
this  model  would  be  available  to  any¬ 
one  requesting  it.) 

The  previous  year’s  school  board 
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STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


/mhaii/'/ouTHWE/T  UnjAirm/ 

nceeMnD  as  aaokai  wgmst  RAxoAto  or  quauit  m 

BAND  NNIFORMS 

AVAIiAlll  AT  SIHIIlii  TIICIS  AND  (AltT  OlilVItl 

1002  VIRGIN  WOOL  FABRICS 


was  to  raise  the  balance  or  $1,700  I 
needed  for  45  uniforms.  It  was  ac¬ 
complished  largely  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Birthday  Calendar.  This  was  our 
big  project  and  went  over  very  well. 

It  was  made  a  county  calendar  and 
the  community  seems  to  be  about  the 
right  size  to  develope  the  project.  I 
believe  this  project  itself,  aside  from 
the  profit  involved,  is  very  worth¬ 
while.  It  should  help  your  community 
spirit  with  all  the  meeting  nights, 
birthdays  and  local  advertising  on  it, 
and  in  so  doing  should  help  you  as 
the  sponsoring  organization.  This 
seems  to  be  a  project  that  will  adapt 
itself  very  well  to  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  We  cleared  about  $1,100  on 
this  alone,  which  put  us  on  our  way. 

2.  Christmas  tree  sales.  Townsend 
is  located  near  mountains  where  good 
trees  can  be  obtained.  A  permit  was 
obtained  from  the  Forest  Service  and 
eight  pickup  trucks  and  men  were 
donated  on  a  specified  Sunday  for  the 
project.  The  big  share  of  the  trees 
were  cut  on  this  day  and  all  had  a 
good  time  in  doing  it.  About  $250  was 
realized  on  this  project. 

'  3.  The  usual  bake  sales.  This  is  still 
one  of  your  best  bets  of  you  have  a 
lot  of  “free  elbow  grease  available,” 
which  we  have  not  been  lacking  here. 

A  cake  walk  is  another  project  that 
may  work  well  at  a  P.T.A.  or  similar 
meeting. 

4.  Through  services  rendered,  such 
as  serving  for  Chamber  of  Commerce 
:  Banquet.  Organizations  are  often 
looking  for  groups  to  serve  them  ban¬ 
quets  and  with  100%  co-operation  of 
your  women  you  can  often  make 
money  on  profits  of  this  type. 

Our  club  has  not  only  completed 
paying  for  all  of  our  uniforms  but  has 
voted  to  sponsor  our  spring  activities 
which  include  the  annual  District 
Music  Festival  in  Bozeman,  Montana, 
a  marching  festival  at  Lewiston, 
Montana,  and  the  annual  Small  En¬ 
semble  &  Solo  Festival  in  Missoula, 
Montana.  Without  the  Band  Parents 
Club  help  the  uniforms  and  the  above 
mention^  activities  would  probably 
not  be  available  this  year,  as  the  ap¬ 
propriated  school  music  budget  was, 
of  necessity,  small. 

Nineteen  people  turned  out  for 
band  in  the  fall  of  ’51  when  I  first 
came  to  Townsend  (1200)  and  I  have 
a  hunch  that  some  of  these  had  not 
played  for  some  time  from  what  I 
have  heard.  We  now  have  45  in  the 
High  School  Band  and  at  the  last 
basketball  game  wore  our  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  first  time.  The  credit 
for  our  growth  must  go  first  of  all,  to 
a  sympathetic  administration  for  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  get  the  Band  Program 
re-organized  in  the  fall  of  ’51  and 
then  to  the  Band  Parents  Club.  Will¬ 
ing  and  enthusiastic  officers  seem  to 
be  the  first  essential  of  a  successful 
club  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we 
got  them  here. 
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My  Trip  To  Europe 

(Starts  on  Page  22) 

An  entire  new  wardrobe  had  to  be 
bought  or  borrowed.  You  see,  we  had 
to  wear  western  clothes  at  all  times. 
This  meant  boots,  hat,  levis  or  skirt, 
scarf,  belt,  shirts  and  coats.  It  was  a 
big  problem.  I  think  all  our  mother’s 
were  quite  busy  sewing  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  I  know  my  mother  was  sewing 
furiously. 

The  night  before  we  were  to  leave, 
a  formal  banquet  was  held  in  our 
honor  by  the  U.S.O.  officers.  At  this 
time,  the  countries  of  where  we  were 
to  go  were  released.  Our  sites  were 
Newfoundland,  Iceland,  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  England. 

Finally,  the  day  arrived  for  us  to 
depart.  Everyone  was  at  the  Tye  Air¬ 
base  near  Abilene  saying  their  fare¬ 
wells  to  their  families  or  sweethearts, 
when  an  “all  aboard”  was  heard.  One 
by  one,  the  members  of  the  band 
climbed  the  ladder  of  the  C-54  MATS, 
to  be  greeted  by  our  stewards,  Lloyd 
Householder  and  Marshall  Matthews. 
These  two  men  were  the  ones  who 
were  responsible  for  putting  on  extra 
weight  on  the  plane.  Every  hour  it 
was  expected  food  would  be  passed 
around.  Sometimes  only  coffee  and 
cookies,  but  then,  steaks  with  all  the 
trimmings  were  offered  also.  No  one 
could  refuse  such  food.  We  really  did 
gain  weight. 

Not  a  dull  moment  was  spent  on 
the  plane  en  route  to  our  destination. 
If  not  playing  cards,  we  sang,  read, 
or  even  had  jam  sessions.  It  was  real¬ 
ly  fun! 

Next  month  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
fun  and  excitement  of  the  plane  trip 
across  the  ocean,  and  of  arrival  at  a 
foreign  port.  .  .  .  N.  Z. 


Esther  Show  a  Success 

(Starts  on  Page  18) 
interpretation  of  Rimsky  Korsa¬ 
kov’s  Song  of  India  with  a  flag 
routine. 

Music  was  selected  to  fit  each  in¬ 
dividual  act  with  the  works  of  Cui, 
Tschaikowsky,  Rimsky  Korsakov, 
Kachaturian  and  others  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  Summer  Music  Program  of  the 
Esther  Schools  deals  with  musical 
groups  both  instrumental  and  vocal. 
Classes  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
summer  for  the  three  bands  and 
mixed  chorus  in  addition  to  the 
“show”  groups,  beginning  and  junior 
twirlers. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  season 
the  show  goes  on  tour  to  perform  for 
neighboring  County  and  District 
Fairs  and  local  events.  This  year  the 
production  performed  before  approx, 
imately  30,000  patrons  during  the 
short  three  week  tour. 

Plans  have  already  been  drawn  up 
for  next  years  production  which  will 
feature  a  Western  theme  and  intro¬ 
duce  sparkler  batons  and  vocal  pre¬ 
sentations. 
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self  can  be  developed  more  readily 
in  small  ensemble  playing  than  in  a 
larger  group.  As  this  development 
grows  to  become  a  part  of  you,  as  a 
performer,  you  will  find  yourself  un- 
contiously  playing  better  in  the  larger 
groups. 

The  feeling  of  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  our  tones  together  will  certainly 
become  a  part  of  our  performance 
quicker  through  small  ensemble 
groups.  Through  this  practice  you 
will  again  find  yourself  playing  bet¬ 
ter  in  your  Band  and  (^chestra. 


Small  Eaiembl*  CoMpetHloii 

We  are  still  thinking  along  the  lines 
of  CONTEST  FESTIVALS,  etc.  To  me 
it  is  an  inspiring  time  of  the  year. 
We  are  extending  our  efforts  toward 
a  very  definite  purpose,  A  fine  per¬ 
formance  on  our  respective  instru¬ 
ments  during  contest  time. 

This  will  be  more  or  less  nation 


Sand  nil  qunittoni  diract  to  tob 
Organ,  Woodwind  Studio,  ISI2  Stout 
St.,  Danvar  2,  Colorado. 


wide  in  scope  and  in  the  form  of 
Band,  Orchestra,  Soloist  and  Ensem¬ 
bles  of  all  descriptions.  To  be  in  any 
part  of  this  movement  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  dilete  degreee. 
Standards  are  high,  competition  is 
keen,  that  is  what  keeps  this  great 
nation  of  ours  where  it  is.  At  the 
top. 

We  have  talked  about  our  Band 
and  Orchestra.  Last  month  we  talked 
about  Soloist.  How  about  the  small 
ensemble  groups? 

Is  there  a  proper  place  in  our  mu¬ 
sical  program  for  such  a  group?  If  so, 
what  advantages  should  we  derive 
from  it?  Is  the  time  and  effort  ex¬ 
pended  worth  while?  There  are  many 
such  questions  we  can  think  of  and 
I  firmly  believe  the  answer  to  all  of 
them  will  be  YES. 

The  first  question;  Is  there  a  proper 
place  in  our  musical  program  for  such 
a  group?  Personally,  I  for  one,  believe 
there  to  be  more  value  toward  fine 
performance  in  small  ensemble  play¬ 
ing  than  other  type  of  group  playing. 
1)  We  learn  to  hear  musically.  2)  We 
learn  to  phrase  properly.  3)  We  learn 
to  tune  better.  4)  We  learn  to  play  in 
tonal  balance.  5)  We  grow  into  a  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  in  unances.  6)  We  learn 
to  start  and  stop  our  tones  together 
when  necessary.  7)  In  general,  we 
learn  to  hear  what  the  other  fellow 
is  doing  which  is  just  as  important 
and  in  some  cases  more  important 
than  what  we  may  be  doing.  That  is 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  “We  learn 
to  hear  musically”. 

Proper  phrasing  is  of  most  impor¬ 
tance  we  know.  However,  when 
playing  in  the  larger  groups  (al¬ 
though  we  shouldn’t,  we  sometimes 
become  a  little  lax  in  what  I  call 
“distinct  phrasing”  —  In  small  en¬ 
semble  playing  this  same  instance 
would  stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 

Taalag 

In  regard  to  tuning — we  all  know 
that  tuning  is  a  problem  at  all  times 
and  is  something  that  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  given  great  consideration. 
Being  in  tune  within  ourselves  and 
being  in  time  with  the  other  part  of 
our  group  are  distinctly  two  items. 
We  can  play  in  tune  within  ourselves 
and  still  be  out  of  tune  with  the  other 
fellow.  This  is  something  we  must 
mature  into.  Small  Ensemble  playing 
is  one  sure  method  of  growing  into 
that  maturity. 

The  feeling  of  tonal  balance  and 
the  feeling  of  nuances  within  ones 
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Please  DO  NOT  misunderstand  my 
points.  I  do  not,  in  any  manner,  intend 
to  give  the  impression  that  small  en¬ 
semble  playing  is  the  only  method  of 
learning  to  play  well,  and  that  one 
should  forget  the  Band  or  Orchestra. 
This  is  the  farthest  from  my  mind. 
In  general  our  Band  or  Orchestra  is 
the  backbone  of  our  musical  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  moment  we  loose  that 
we  loose  the  incentive  to  even  study 
music.  Without  it  the  pleasure  of  ex¬ 
pressing  ourselves  collectively  through 
music  would  be  completely  lost. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out — 
That  the  small  ensemble,  what  ever  it 
might  be  in  instrumentation,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  developing  our 
talents  more  rapidly,  so  that  we  have 
a  higher  level  of  performance  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  our  Band  or  Orchestra  play¬ 
ing.  Get  yourself  into  an  ensemble 
of  some  kind.  It’s  fun  as  well  as 
development  toward  better  playing. 


December  Usee  Deview 

In  the  Decembr  issue,  1952,  I  gave 
a  listing  of  both  Domestic  and  Foreign 
made  instruments  (Oboe  and  Bas¬ 
soon).  They  were  listed  alphabetic- 
ally  with  the  home  of  the  Factory, 
However,  I  gave  no  price  listing.  I 
did  state  “no  reference  is  made  to 
price  as  they  fluctuate,  especially  the 
Foreign  made.”  I  did  at  the  time,  and 
still  do,  feel  that  a  price  could  very 
easily  be  procured  from  your  local 
music  merchant.  After  all  he  is  a  part 
of  your  community,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  a  co-sponsor  of  part  of  your 
musical  program. 

I  know  that  he  will  make  every 
effort  to  supply  your  musical  needs — 
When  and  where  ever  he  can. 

In  general  your  local  music  store, 
however  large  or  small,  is  in  business 
the  same  as  any  other  merchant.  He 
has  connections  with  every  item 
that  is  necessary  to  his  business.  I’m 
sure  he  would  be  very  happy  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  price  on  any  make  of  instrument, 
even  though  he  doesn’t  carry  it  as 
regular  stock.  Business  to  him  is  busi¬ 
ness  to  you  and  your  community.  He 
is  a  good  guy  to  know.  Get  your  prices 
from  him. 

The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  offer 
along  this  line  is  only  what  I  have 
stated  before.  “Personally,  I  wouldn’t 
buy  any  instrument,  either  for  my¬ 
self  or  for  a  student,  without  either 
trying  it  myself  or  having  someone 
capable  of  playing  well  try  it”.  No 
dealer  will  object  to  this.  Again,  the 

problem  comes  up - what  suits 

me  may  not  suit  you  and  visa  versa. 

I  have  always  maintained  the  idea 
— if  you  have  an  instrument  that  has 
a  reasonably  good  scale  with  no  stuf¬ 
fy  tones,  you  have  a  good  instrument 
regardless  of  the  Trade  Name  that 
might  be  on  it. 

Musical  instruments  are  like  any 
merchandise.  I  wear  blue  and  gray 
suits  a  great  deal  and  feel  comfortable 
in  either.  I  also  have  a  Tan  or  Brown 
suit  which  I  have  never  felt  comfort¬ 


able  in  since  I  bought  it.  In  fact  it 
was  more  expensive  than  most  of  my 
suits — regardless  of  that,  to  me  it 
has  a  lot  of  stuffy  tones  in  it  and  I’m 
not  comfortable  with  it  on. 

Every  musical  instrument  manu¬ 
facturer  strives  for  as  near  perfection 
as  possible  in  every  instrument  he 
makes.  The  perfection  of  that  instru¬ 
ment  is  his  ideal.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  people  we  would  all  still  be 
playing  on  old  relecs  of  possibly  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

Don’t  forget — get  busy  on  your  en¬ 
semble  contest  program. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month  .  .  .  B.  O. 


Audio-Viiual  Aids 

(Starts  on  Page  41) 
guest  conductor  of  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Recording  good. 
Recommended. 

*  *  • 

St.  Olaf  Choir.  (Vol.  1).  St.  Olaf  Choir 
directed  by  Olaf  C.  Christensen. 
One  12”  disc  St.  Olaf  DLP-t3.  $4.85. 
(Long-Play  33  1/3). 

The  contents  includes:  The  Spirit 
Also  Helped  Us  (Bach);  50th  Psalm 
(Christiansen) ;  Horie  Christus  Natus 
est  (Palestrina);  Salvation  Is  Created 
(Tschesnokoif) ;  Cantata  of  Peace 
by  Milhaud;  The  Advent  Motet 
(Schreck);  Alleluia,  Christ  Is  Bom 
(Luvaas);  Jeg  er  saa  glad  (tradi¬ 
tional)  ;  God’s  Son  Has  Made  Me  Free 
(Grieg,  arranged  by  Overby). 

The  St.  Olaf  Choir,  founded  by  F. 
Melius  Christiansen,  located  at  St. 
Olaf  College,  Northfleld,  Minnesota. 
Recording  excellent. 

*  •  • 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  First 
Chair.  Soloists  with  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra  conducted  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Ormandy.  One  12”  LP  record 
Columbia  ML4629,  $5.45. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  recom¬ 
mend  this  recording  for  the  school  or 
private  library.  Here  the  first  chair 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  perform  on  their  insrument,  play¬ 
ing  a  composition  that  demonstrates 
the  range,  technique  and  beauty  of 
the  instrument.  Samuel  Krauss  plays 
“The  Prince  of  Denmark’s  March 
(Trumpet  Voluntary)  as  arranged  by 
Ormandy.  William  Kincaid  plays  the 
solo  part  in  the  “Poem  for  Flute  and 
Orchestra”  by  Griffes.  Handel’s  Con¬ 
certo  No.  3  in  G  Minor  for  Oboe  is 
played  by  the  great  Marcel  Tabuteau. 
“Concert  Piece  for  Bassoon  and  String 
Orchestra”  is  performed  by  Sol 
Schoenbach.  Lome  Monroe  plays  the 
solo  line  in  Weber’s  "Adagio  and 
Rondo  for  Cello  and  Orchestra.”  The 
first  chair  horn.  Mason  Jones,  is  heard 
in  Chabrier’s  “Larghetto  for  Horn  and 
Orchestra.”  Beethoven’s  “Romance 
No.  2  in  F  major.  Op.  50  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra”  is  played  by  Jacob 
Krachmalnick.  Anthony  Gigliotti  per¬ 
forms  on  the  clarinet  in  Weber’s 
“Concertino  in  E  flat  major.  Op.  26. 


BeautifuUy  recorded.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Films 

Three  American  Ballads.  One  reel,  7 
min.  Color,  16mm  Sound.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction,  Berkeley  4,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Price  $80.00. 

A  good  film  for  music  or  history 
classes.  ’The  background  of  still-life 
sketches  denoting  the  various  phases 
of  the  songs:  "Acres  of  Clams,”  “Old 
Dan  'Tucker”  and  “John  Henry.” 

•  •  * 

B-Flat  Clarinet.  One  reel,  10  min. 
Color  or  Black  A  White,  Sound. 
McMurry-Gold  Productions,  139 
South  Beverly  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
California.  Color,  $90.00.,  B  &  W 
$45.00. 

Demonstration  and  discussion  for 
the  assembly  and  care  of  the  B-Flat 
Clarinet. 


F/ute  Clinie 

(Starts  on  Page  42) 

The  reason  that  all  ensemble  play¬ 
ers  should  adhere  to  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
various  embellishments  appearing 
before  them  in  general  performance 
is  easily  understood  if  they  will  but 
realize  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
from  two  to  as  many  as  fifty  or  one 
hundred  players  that  are  supposed  to 
depict  these  characterizations  as  one 
performer.  Should  you  as  a  soloist, 
desire  to  be  rated  as  “Tops”,  you  too 
will  do  well  to  follow  all  the  exacting 
demands  as  shown  above. 


Edinburg,  Texas  Wants 

Exchange  Of  Programs 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Burford,  director  of 
the  outstanding  Bobcat  Senior  Band 
at  Edinburg,  Texas  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  printed  programs  with  any  or 
all  band  directors. 
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Sounds  In  Rhythm 

(Starts  on  Page  10) 

teacher  is  teaching  the  student  much 
more  than  reading  notes  or  playing  a 
musical  instrument.  The  music  teach¬ 
er  is  actually  teaching  the  student 
how  to  get  along  thru  life  itself. 
Teaching  the  analysis  of  any  piece  of 
music  is  nothing  more  than  what  we 
have  to  do  every  day  of  our  lives — 
deciding  what  is  important  and  what 
is  just  petty  detail. 

Our  school  term  usuaUy  starts  the 
first  week  in  September.  I  go  to  the 
school  the  appointed  day  each  week, 
but  make  no  effort  to  actually  start 
the  classes  going  imtil  the  end  of  the 
month  or  the  first  week  in  October. 

I  found — ^thru  experience — that  if  I 
am  very  careful  to  take  care  of  all 
preliminary  details  before  the  first 
class  meets,  the  interest  seems  to  be 
better  and  we  accomplish  more.  By 
preliminaries,  I  mean: 

1.  Be  sure  there  are  accordions  at 
the  school  before  I  go  there  the  first 
day.  I  make  sure  there  are  different 
sizes  of  12’s,  that  all  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  in  tune.  I  check  the  bellows 
to  see  that  they  are  as  tight  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  have  an  extra  supply  of  both 
hand  straps  and  shoulder  straps — I 
am  always  continually  surprised  how 
big  some  of  these  high  school  boys 
can  be.  I  use  the  type  of  strap  that 
can  be  adjusted  quickly  and  easily. 
When  all  beginning  accordion  stu¬ 
dents  are  started  on  a  12-bass,  the 
12-basses  seem  to  be  all  the  same — 
but  there  is  a  big  difference.  I  find 
that  the  fingers  that  feel  more  at 
home  on  a  tractor  wheel  have  easier 
r'>ing  on  the  accordion  that  has  the 
piano  key.  The  boys  with  the  short 
stubby  fingers  and  the  girls  can  get 
along  nicely  on  the  roimded  key.  For 
the  football  huskies,  I  try  to  save  the 
older  make  (the  square  corner  makes 
them  seem  larger)  or  maybe  a  24- 
bass. 

2.  I  interview  each  student  sepa¬ 
rately.  Getting  the  student’s  complete 
schedule  for  that  day  (I  always  try  to 
use  their  study  hall,  shop  or  labora¬ 
tory  period  if  possible).  Next,  I  test 
the  student  and  take  the  record  of 
previous  musical  knowledge.  Then 
assign  the  accordion  class.  (Remem¬ 
ber?  In  last  issue  I  explained  that  I 
had  a  varied  group  of  all  grades  and 
high  school,  with  varied  mental  and 
musical  abilities  to  coordinate  into 
classes.  I  very  roughly  grouped  them 
into  three  classes:  one,  those  who 
neither  played  any  musical  instru¬ 
ment  nor  read  notes;  two,  those  who 
read  notes  but  did  not  play  any  in¬ 
strument;  three,  those  who  played 
any  instrument  and  read  notes.)  The 
final  and  most  important  is  to  fit  the 
accordion.  As  this,  to  me,  is  the  most 
important  and  also  the  most  time 
taking,  I  want  this  all  taken  care  of 
before  we  start  the  class  work.  In 
adjusting  the  accordion,  I  check  the 
strain  to  see  that  the  accordion  fits 
against  the  chest  properly,  the  straps 


of  the  proper  length.  If  the  left  strap 
is  made  slightly  shorter  (possibly  one 
to  two  inches  difference),  I  tod  I 
have  less  trouble  in  teaching  the 
proper  bellows  technique. 

After  about  three  weeks  of  this — 
interviewing  students  and  fitting  ac¬ 
cordions,  the  the  classes  are  pretty 
well  organized  and  ready  to  go.  The 
next  step  is  MY  job:  see  that  there 
is  the  right  kind  of  music  written  for 
the  students.  So— in  my  next  article 
we  will  attend  the  first  class  session  of 
the  beginning  accordion  players. 


Music  Pen  Pal  Club 

(Starts  on  Page  17) 
sure  to  read  this  column  each  month 
so  that  you  can  get  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  new  members.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  set  up  a  little 
card  file  for  each  member  so  that 
you  can  keep  track  of  the  letters  you 
have  written  and  who  owes  you  one 
.  .  .  OK  let’s  have  some  more  mem¬ 
bers  .  .  .  see  you  in  May  .  .  .  Garry. 


H.  S.  In  Inaugural  Parade 

(Starts  on  Page  19) 

During  the  past  year,  the  Moimtain 
Lion  Band  has  been  awarded  ten 
contest  and  festival  trophies  making 
it  the  most  successful  in  the  band’s 
history.  Add  to  this  the  band’s 
sparkling  appearance  in  Washington 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Director  Williams  and  the  city  of 
Charleston  are  justly  proud. 


The  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  Junior  String 
Quintet  is  already  a  veteran  organi- 
lation,  having  played  some  fifty  pub* 
lie  engagements  before  school  groups, 
men's  organizations,  women's  clubs, 
PTA's  and  the  Des  Plaines  Teacher's 
Council.  Starting  to  play  together 
"for  fun,"  they  met  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  boys  each  Saturday.  Then 
the  pianist's  mother,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Doemland,  herself  an  accomplished 
amateur  musician,  offered  to  coach 
them.  Soon  the  boys  decided  to  try 
for  the  Morris  B.  Sachs  Amateur 
Hour  television  show,  and  won  first 
ploce.  At  the  time  the  ensemble  was 
organized  these  boys  had  already 
received  training  in  orchestra  and 
solo  techniques  at  the  Des  Plaines 
Junior  High  School,  which  they  at¬ 
tended.  All  of  the  boys  have  many 
interests  besides  music.  One  is  an 
ezpert  swimmer,  several  are  baseball 
enthusiasts,  and  one  has  been  a  dis¬ 
trict  contest  spelling  bee  winner. 
Their  present  ages  range  from  12  to 
14  years.  Left  to  right,  they  are: 
Robert  Pagel,  Louis  Go pensiti,  Edward 
Doemland,  Victor  Pagel,  and  Richard 
Bachli.  Rosalind  Wallach  is  their  di¬ 
rector. 


HOURS  AND  HOURS  OF  ENJOYMENT 

are  yours,  once  you  have  learned  to  play  a  few  simple  tunes  on  an  accordion. 

And  when  you  choose  a  Fronudini,  you  also  enjoy  the  distinction  of  playing 
the  instrument  preferred  by  more  accordionists  throughout  the  world  than 
any  other  ...  an  instrument  so  superbly  made,  so  rich  in  extra  value,  that 
its  creators  have  become  Italy’s  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  piano  accordi¬ 
ons  .  .  .  Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  brochure  .  .  .  Frontalini  Distribu¬ 
tors,  Box  5 10,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill. 


MANUFACTURER 
OF  FINE  PIANO  ACCORDIONS 

. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND 


FOR  SALE:  King  Baritone  Saxophone  GL 
$190.00.  Conn  Baritone  Horn  GL  $14S.OO.  Conn 
Victor  Cornet  CL  $100.00.  New  Conn  Wood 
Clarinet,  $145.00.  American  Standard  Flute, 
$85.00.  Latest  model  Martin  Trombone  GL 
$120.00.  New  Gerard  Oboe,  $175.00.  Selmer  Alto 
Saxophone  GL  $190.00.  Conn  Alto  Sax  GL 
$135.00.  Conn  and  Martin  Tenor  Saxophones 
GL  each  $185.00.  All  instruments  sold  by  ns 
are  guaranteed  like  new.  No  sale  unless  you  are 
satished  in  every  way.  Tell  us  what  yon  need 
and  we  will  save  you  money.  Send  for  instru¬ 
ment  bargain  and  repair  price  list.  Blessing’s 
Musicians  Supply  and  Repair  Company,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indiana. 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Repaired  and  rehnished  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  As- 
you  the  finest  quality  of  factory  repairing. 


prices.  Write  for  our  price  list.  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E..  Atlanta  3.  Georgia. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave..  Detroit  26.  Mich. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones,  alto  horns,  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kind^  clarinets,  cornets,  trum- 
Mts,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  boms — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


miscellaneous 


BATONS!  BATONS  I  BATONS!  Fire  Batons 
complete,  $9.00.  Pre-assembled  Fire  baton  kits, 
$3.95.  Metal  cases  for  fire  batons,  $4.95.  Standard 
site  batons,  $3.95.  Pencil  shafts,  $4.95.  The  Welty 
t64<;.  Stnreis.  Michiean. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


47  BEAUTIFUL  gold  whipcord  capes,  lined  royal 
blue  silk,  cleaned,  pressed,  bargain,  $150.(X).  48 
blue  capes  lined  r^  silk,  32  overseas  caps  all 
$100.(>0.  40  blue  coats,  lapels  gold  braid,  $80.00. 
56  powder  blue  uniform  coats,  lapels  red  trimming, 
$150.00.  30  powder  blue,  red  mess  jackets,  cleaned, 
pressed,  beautiful  set,  $100.00.  100  blue  band  caps, 
each  $2.00.  30  white  double  breasted  coats,  $60.00. 
Band  directors’  coats,  $5.00.  White  caps  new, 
$3.00.  Orchestra  coats,  white  (peak  lapels)  double 
breasted,  $4.00.  Shawl  coUars,  double  breasted 
white  coats,  very  fine,  each  $8.00.  Tux^o  trousers 
every  size,  cleaned,  pressed.  $5.00  pair.  EXTRA 
SPECIAL!!  Tuxe^  suits,  also  full  dress  suits, 
vests,  included,  $20.00.  Every  size.  Single  breasted 
tuxedo  suits,  $15.00.  Minstrel  suits,  $7.00.  New 
minstrel  wigs,  $3.00.  Bundle  clown  odds-ends, 
S7.00.  Clown  wigs,  red,  part  bald,  full  crop,  $4.00. 
Clown  large  feet,  $2.00.  Ten  different  curtains 
(8x16),  each  $15.00.  Derby  hats,  $3.00.  Comedy 
Innd  coats,  $4.00;  caps,  $2.00;  majorette  costumes, 
85.00;  shakos.  $4.00;  chorus  costumes,  gay  90’s, 
Innes,  shorts.  FREE  LISTS,  AI  Wallace,  2453,  N. 
Halsted,  Chicago.. 


FOR  SALE — 58  Band  uniforms,  whipcord.^  navy 
blue  trimmed  'n  red  and  white  in  good  condittion, 
$10.00  each.  Also  29  uniforms  same  color,  same 
trim,  practically  new,  $20.00  each.  Price  includes 
hats  and  white  leather  belts.  Write:  Band  Parents 
Organization,  Trotwood,  Ohio,  c/o  Ward  Zerkle. 


FOR  SALE — Band  uniforms  (Jacket  and  Cap). 
We  have  27  caps  and  40  jackets  plus  director’s  coat 
and  hat.  All  for  $60.00.  Gold  wool  whipcord; — 
Fair  condition.  I»di  High  School,  Lodi,  Ohio, 
c/o  D.  C.  Graff.  Director. 


FOR  SALE:  52  excellent  maroon,  white  single 
breasted  wool  whipcord  uniforms,  suitable  for  Jr. 
&  Sr.  Hi.  Pershing  caps.  4  white  satin  twirler 
suits.  Contact  (Tharlotte  Hickman,  High  fschool. 
Pond  Creek.  Oklahoma. 


45  Orange  and  black  uniforms  and  hats.  100%  wool 
whipcord  in  good  condition.  Contact  George  Hinne, 
Director  of  Music,  Rushville,  Nebraska.  Priced 
reasonable. 


FOR  SALE:  Approximately  70  band  uniforms, 
double  breasted  nav^  officer  style,  midnight  blue 
trimmed  in  gold  with  Pershing  style  cap,  eight 
ounce  whipcord,  good  condition,  sizes  24  to  46, 
about  one  third  have  skirts.  Lawrence  L.  Smith, 
Abilene  Christian  College,  Abilene,  Texas. 


UNIFORMS.  Used,  fine  condition.  Standard  style 
and  colors  easy  to  match.  Write  us  before  you  buy. 
Suite  604,  220  South  State  St.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


YOUR  MUSIC  GROUP 

ON 

POST  CARD 

•  We  con  take  your  8"zl0"  glossy  print  hand, 
orchestra,  or  chorus  picture  and  reproduce  it  ; 
on  regular  postcards. 

•  WoniArful  fund  raiser  or  for  souvenirs. 

•  Mail  photo  between  heavy  cordboard. 

•  25%  down  payment  required. 

RATBI 

100  cards  . 410.00 

200  cords  _ li.OO 

SOO  cords _ S5.00 

1^  cords  _ 45.00 

Prodoctof  Poet  Cord  HotoHvo - (2.00 

Hood  Lottertog  . . 2.00 

Special  Rates  on  oders  of  5,000  or  more. 
Reprints  of  your  regular  8"xl0”  photograph. 

SO  . (15.00 

100  .  25.00 

500  . 100.00 


MUSI-PHOTO  SHOP 

Box  17,  c/o  The  School  Mosicloo 
2S  (.  Jockseo  Wvd.,  Ckicogo  4,  IMooh 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds  na-  - 
tionally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service. 
Made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  Cane. 
A  really  professional  reed  especially  prepared  for 
the  School  Bassoonist.  3  reeds,  $4.00.  Dozen, ; 
$15.00.  High  Quality  Professional  Oboe  Reeds 
same  price.  John  E.  Ferrell,  9523  Erie  Drivfr 
Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Missouri. 

(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.) 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  (^ndniinti  Symphony  i 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch; . 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  ohoes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet  < 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.25.  Reed  maky ' 
materi^.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio.  a 


CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE  REEDS. 
Made  in  France.  Factory  sealed  boxes.  Clarinet, 
$1.25  dozen.  Alto  saxophone,  $1.80  dozen.  Tenor, ; 
$2.40.  Durable  Reed  Company,  2425  North  50lh  j 
Street,  Philaddphia  31,  Pennsylvania.  f 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bat-i 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  ea^ 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  PUce,  S.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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PANCORDIONy  INC. 

ofrr.  U.453 

4(1  EIGHTH  AVE. 

NEW  YOEK  1,  N.  Y. 
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